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TRANSLATIONS AND COMMENTARIES OF DEMETRIUS 
ON STYLE TO 1600: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By BERNARD WEINBERG 
Northwestern University 


> 


As was the case with the bibliography of Longinus, On the 
Sublime, recently published,’ the following list of texts, transla- 
tions, and commentaries of Demetrius, On Style, was prepared 
in connection with the collaborative project entitled ‘‘Mediaeval 
and Renaissance Latin Translations and Commentaries.’’ As in 
the other case, also, the present bibliography goes beyond the 
limits of the larger project, presenting in a single list all the 
pertinent Demetrius materials up to 1600, in chronological order. 
Where any item was later reprinted, in whole or in part, I have 
listed all such reprintings after the first edition—even if the sub- 
sequent editions came considerably later than 1600. Once again, 
I should like to request assistance from readers in the indication 
of any items which I may have missed, and especially in those 
eases where my researches in England, France, Italy, Greece, and 
this country failed to turn up copies of works listed in earlier 
bibliographies (ef. items 17, 24 below). 


A. LOST TRANSLATIONS AND COMMENTARIES 
1. Antimaco, Marcantonio. In the dedicatory epistle to his 
partial translation of Demetrius (see item 9 below), Antimaco 
promised a full translation within a short time: ‘‘Dabimus etiam 
breui fortasse Phalereum . . . de Interpretatione, seu de Elocu- 
tione, integrum latiné legendum’’ (aa 3). No trace has ever been 
found of this complete translation.” 





1In Modern Philology, xtvm (1949), 145-51. Research on both authors was 
done under the auspices of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 
under a Fellowship for study of ‘‘Poetic Theory in the Italian Renaissance.’ 

2Cf. G. Mazzuchelli, Gli Scrittori d’Italia, Vol. I, Pt. II (Brescia, 1753), 
p. 843. 
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2. Angeli, Pietro degli (Petrus Bargaeus). The first refer- 
ence to Pietro degli Angeli’s commentary on Demetrius was ap- 
parently contained in a letter of Paulus Manutius to Andreas 
Dudith :* 


Valde probo industriam tuam, quam ad ornandum commentario aureolum 
Demetrii libellum xegi tis éQuyveias contulisti: sed ante quam institutum 
absoluas, fore arbitror ut exeat is, quem Petrus Bargeus, qui Pisanum gym- 
nasium politioris doctrine professione illustrat, ante aliquot menses, ut audio, 
confecit .. . nam Bargero, quem tu fortasse non nosti, nec ingenio, nee doe- 
trina, nee eloquentia quisquam prestat ... 


Roger Ascham (d. 1568) saw this reference and wrote to Johann 
Sturm to ask him to inquire of Manutius about it:* 

Petrus Angelus Bargeus Pisanus, carmine diuino, xvvnyetixad complexus est: 
nec minis excellit dicendi facultate. Is scripsit, vt ex eius scripto, & Manutij 
testimonio intelligo, doctissimos etiam Commentarios in eruditum illum De- 


metrij libellum de elocutione. An hic liber, & illi, quos commemoraui Ioannis 
Bapt. Pignz, in lucem prodiére, aut sint prodituri, admodum aueo scire. 


Giammaria Mazzuchelli, in his biography of Angeli in the Scrittori 
d’Italia,> referred also (perhaps erroneously) to a translation: 
““Tradusse anche, e comentd 1’ Operetta di Demetrio Falereo De 
elocutione la quale si conserva MS. presso la famiglia degli Ora- 
dini di Pescia rimasta erede de’ suoi Scritti. . .’’ I have not had 
the occasion to trace the possible present location of these manu- 
scripts. Finally, the editor of Angeli’s De Bello Senensi Com- 
mentarius in 1809 spoke of the commentary thus in his preface:* 


. commentatus est eodem tempore Demetrii Phalerei libellum de Elo- 
quutione ; sed, ne Petro Victorio, viro eruditissimo, atque illud idem iamdudum 
agenti argumentum praeripuisse, et eam observantiam, ac pietatem, qua illum 
prosequebatur, aliqua ex parte laesisse videtur, ab edendo abstinuit. 


3. Dudith, Andreas. The only reference to the fact that the 
Hungarian theologian, who also translated Longinus On the Sub- 
lime, was once engaged on a commentary of Demetrius is found 
in the letter of Paulus Manutius, cited above, in which Manutius 
attempted to dissuade Dudith from _the enterprise.’ 


3 Epistolarum Pavli Manvtii Libri IIII (Venice, 1560), Bk. 1v, letter [18], 
p. 124 v. The letter is undated. 

4 Familiarum Epistolarum libri tres, London: Pro Franciseo Coldocko, 
1578; Bk. 1, Letter 1, p. 10v. Cf. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, v1 (Hamburg: 
Bohn, 1798), 67. 

5 Op. cit., p. 754. 

6 Petri Angelii Bargaei De Bello Senensi Commentarius . . . Ex Codice MS. 
Magliabechiano Nune Primum In Lucem FEditus ... A Domenico Morenio 
Laurentianae Basilicae Canonico. Florentiae M.DCCC.IX., p. LII. 

7 Loe. cit. 
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B. UNDATED MANUSCRIPT TRANSLATIONS 


4, Medieval Latin translation, University of Illinois MS xq881 
A8.x1. This ‘“‘summarized Latin translation’’ was edited from 
the fourteenth-century manuscript by Bernice Virginia Wall, A 
Medieval Latin Version of Demetrius’ De Elocutione, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Catholie University of America, 1937. The editor 
indicates that the translation is fragmentary, giving whole lines 
in translation but omitting more than half of the extant Greek 
text. She believes that the MS was probably written in Italy. 
The translation is found on fols. 48r-51v. 

Incipit: Sicut poesis dividitur metris, puta ymimetris aut exametris vel 
aliis, ita et sermocinalem eloqucionem dividunt et distingunt in ea que cola 
vocantur, tanquam sermoni quietem prestancia, et in multis terminis termi- 


nancia ipsumet, cum alias longus utique esset et infinitus et inartifficialiter 
suffocaret legentem. (61) 


Explicit: Attendendum est insuper et persona cui seribitur, quoniam 
mittimus epistulas et civitatibus et regibus et consanguineis et amicis. ideirco 
non oportet esse prolixam ne epistula libellus quodam modo videatur. 


Oportet autem epistulam fieri in ultimo stilo et observare quod in illo 
karactere dicta sunt. (101) 


5. Manuscript Italian translation, Giovanni di Niccold da Fal- 
gano. Di Demetrio Phalereo della eloquenza. MS Biblioteca 
Nazionale, Florence, Magl. VI, 31. [Leaves 1-70.] 

The manuscript bears no name of author, date, or other identi- 
fication; the above title appears at the heading of fol. 1. The 
attribution to Falgano was made on fol. 125v of the codex, where 
a manuscript note, which the BNF catalog says is ‘‘di mano di 
monsig.’ Gir: da Sommaia,’’ states: 

“Tl Falgano tradusse Demetrio Falereo De Elocutione. che é una 
Peri hermenias 

gioia, et era nella guardaroba del Gran Duea, et non ui si troua 

pil, et si dubita, che non l’hauesse Bonifatio Vannozzi Pistol.* 

q.° prese di guardaroba molti libri per seruitio del Prine. D. 

Frane.° Vi era anco un’ opusculetto. De scribendis Epistolis.”’ 


This note was written on the back of a letter in Spanish dated | 


“de Pisa a los 4. de Julio 1627.’’ It was quoted and in part copied 
in another note on fol. 70v: 


Questa traduzione la eredo certam.e di Gio: da Falgano, e siccome attesta 
Mons."* Girol.o da Sommaia, in certe sue memorie manoscritti, era nella 
Guardaroba del Gran Duca, e che non vi si trovando pit, si dubitd, che non 
l’avesse Bonifazio Vannozzi Pistolese quando prese di d.° luogo molti libri 
per servizio del Principe D. Francesco. Vi era anco un opuscoletto: De 
Scribendis Epistolis.’’ 
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It is possible that this translation was fairly close in date to the 
one which Falgano made of Longinus On the Sublime in 1575. 


Incipit: Si come ogn’uno in ogni poema con le orecchie il tener delle sillabe 
ponderando, et con le dita il numero de piedi annouerando pud sentire da per 
se l’uno da 1’altro diuisi i versi trimetrij, 6 esametrj, 6 d’altra sorte, cosi 
di necessit&é pud ciascuno in qual si uoglia prosa 4 ragionamento trouare dis- 
tinte, et separate l’una da 1’altra certe partj chiamate membra, le quali, et 
col fare da loro stesse posa, et col dare in su spessi termini termino al dire, 
uenghino & darli quasi riposo, perche altrimenti essendo il suo viaggio lungo, 
et infinito si farebbe egli uenir meno al dicitore la lena. (1) 


Explicit: che certo 
Ben’ si pasce ella in’ sul giogo de monti; ma dentro a le 
concaue quercie uola, Come se d’un’ toro seluaggio, 6 del cinghiale Erimanthio 
non d’una certa spezie d’Ape dicesse, per tanto il suo dire, et goffo, et freddo 
insieme diuiene, perche amendue queste maluagie razze 1’una & |’altra in un 
certo modo si giacciono A lato. (70) 


6. Manuscript Italian translation, Marcello Adriani. Demetrio 
Falereo della locuzione. MS Marucelliana (Florence) A. xxxy. 3. 

[Fols. 1-32v. The verso of the fly-leaf has a reference system, in 
another hand, for kinds of rhetorical periods. A slip in the MS 
bears this indication: ‘‘Adriani Marcelli. Varia (3 soggetti) Cart. 
in f° see. XVI°.’’] 

According to Mazzuchelli (op. cit., p. 155) the attribution of 
this translation to Marcello Adriani (‘‘il Giovane,’’ 1553-1604) 
was first made by Salvino Salvini. The manuscript, which bears 
no name of author, is much corrected in the same and in another 
hand, and has numerous marginalia in several hands, ineluding 
references to Boccaccio, Italian verses, and completions of cited 
texts. The passages below represent the MS as corrected by the 
writer; they do not show the words scratched out and replaced 
by others. 

Incipit: Si come la poesia si diuide in uersi, per esempio in Emimetri, 0 
Esametri, o altri, cosi e la locuzione in prosa diuidono, e distinguono 4 n- 
sg chiamano membri, i quali in certo modo fanno riposar 1’orazione, ed 


essendo essi forniti con molti termini terminano 1l’orazione, che altrimente 
sarebbe lunga, et interminata, e certo suffocherebbe il dicitore. (1) 


Explicit: In oltre le cose stesse di lor natura graziose, si fanno apparir 
con le parole men diletteuoli, come Clitareo parlando del tentidrone animaletto 
simile alla pecchia. Si pasce per li monti, wola fra le cauate querci; come sé 
hauesse hauuto a parlare del bue saluatico, o del cinghiale Erimantio, e non 
d’una spezie di pecchia. Onde ne nasce il parlare sgraziato, e freddo insieme, 
i quali due difetti sono in certo modo 1’uno all’altro uicinj. (32v) 


6a. First edition of Adriani translation, 1738. 
Demetrio Falereo Della Loeuzione Tradotto Dal Greco In Tos- 
eano Da Marcello Adriani I] Giovane 
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Gentiluomo Fiorentino Professore Di Lettere Greche Nello 
Studio Di Firenze. 
Dato la prima volta alla luce. [Vignette.] 


In Firenze. MDCCXXXVIII. Nella Stamperia Di Gaetano Al- 
bizzini. Con licenza de’ Superiori. [Pp. xxii + 92, in-8.] 
Anton Francesco Gori was responsible for this edition, which 
he dedicated to Salvino Salvini. There is also a preface entitled 
‘“‘A Gli Studiosi Dell’Eloquenza L’Editore Di Questa Traduzione.”’ 
6b. Second edition of Adriani translation, 1821. 
Della Locuzione Trattato Di Demetrio Falereo Tradotto Dal 
Greco In Toseano Da Marcello Adriani I] Giovane 
Bologna Presso Annesio Nobili 
MDCCCXXI. 


This edition, which is dedicated to Giuseppe Albani, reproduces 
all of the 1738 edition, with some new materials. The translation 
occupies pp. 25-137. 


7. Manuscript Italian translation, F. F. P. 


Demetrio Falareo Tradotto Dal / Greco In Volgare Dal R.* 
P. KF. F. / P. Minor Oseruante. 
MS Ambrosiana G. 87. [88 leaves.] 


Although the title might indicate that this is a straight trans- 
lation, it is really a paraphrase and expansion of the text. The 
translator speaks of Demetrius in the third person. There are 
citations of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Bembo, Sannazaro, and 
Ariosto. The manuscript contains no hints as to the identity of 
the author, no date; the hand seems to be late sixteenth century. 
It is possible that this translation may be the work of Francesco 
Panigarola, 1548-94, whose Predicatore was published posthumously 
in 1609 (item 18e below). If this were the case, the initials in 
the title, ‘‘R.°° P. F. F. P. Minor Oseruante,’’ would stand for 
‘‘Reverendo Padre Fra Francesco Panigarola, ete.’’ Note that in 
the title of the Predicatore he is referred to as ‘‘F. Francesco 
Panig[aro]la Minore Osservante’’; in the 1642 edition (item 18e 
below), as ‘‘Monsignor F. Francesco Panigarola, ete.’’ Argelati, 
in his Bibliotheca scriptorum Mediolanensium (Milan, 1745), II, 
cols. 1034-1035, nos. xxxiv, xxxv, xxxvi, and xevii, lists manu- 
scripts of Panigarola then possessed by the Ambrosiana. The 
present work is not nearly large enough to contain all the ma- 
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terials in the Predicatore, but it might well have been one of the 
preliminary studies. 

Incipit: Tutto il ragionare, che noi facciamo in prosa, se ui miriamo bene, 
e cosi diuiso in certe particelle, che da latini si chiamano menbri, o clausole: 


come anco i poemi, e tutti i componimenti dei uersificatori sono partiti in 
versi, 0 intieri, o rotti, che siano. Come quando Virgilio disse. 


Arma, uirumque cano: troiae qui primus ab oris 


E ecosi il Petrarca quando disse: 
Voi ch’ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 


teiter (1) 


Explicit: Li periodi ancora troppo spessi, e troppo longhi fanno indecoro, 
e soffocano. E nelle parole. Quando le usiamo troppo magiori delle cose: 
Come colui, che parlaua d’un animaletto come 1’Ape disse. Va depredando i 
monti, e suiscerando gli Arbori. Quasi hauesse ragionato d’un Cignale; o 
d’un Toro. Cosi quello dal piu profondo. I quali se bene fanno nota indecora 
la fanno ancora fredda. Essendo questi doi uiti fra se stesso molto Vicini. 
(88v) 

C. DATED TEXTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND COMMENTARIES 
8. Editio princeps, Aldus, 1508. 


Rhetores In Hoe Volvmine / Habentvr Hi. 
Demetrii Phalerei de Interpretatione. 


| Aldus anchor device. ] 

[The place and date are given in the colophon: ‘‘ Venetiis in 
aedib. Aldi. mense Nouembris M. D. VIIT.’’ The Demetrius 
text occupies pp. 545-75. British Museum 686. i. 5.] 


The princeps of Demetrius appeared in the famous Aldine eol- 
lection of Greek rhetoricians, which also included the Poetics and 
the Rhetoric of Aristotle, Hermogenes, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
and numerous others.* The text was divided into section, each 
having a heading in Greek; there were no accompanying materials 
of any kind. 


9. Partial Latin translation, Marcantonio Antimaco, 1540. 
Gemisti Ple/thonis De Gestis Graecorvm / post pugnam ad 
Mantineam per Capita tra/ctatio, duobus libris explicata, 

M. Antonio Antimacho In-/terprete. 
Ad Haee, / Dionysii Halicarnassei Praece-/pta De oratione 


8 On the collection as a whole see A. A. Renouard, Annales de l’Imprimerie 
des Alde, Paris: Renouard, 1834, pp. 54-55. 
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Panegyrica, De oratione Nu-/ptiali, De oratione Natalitia, De 
Epithalamijs. 

Demetrii Phalerei Praecepta / De membris & incisis, De periodis, 
De compo-/nendis epistolis, De characteribus dicendi. 

Polyaeni De Re Militari / Praefatio. / Eodem Interprete. 

M. Antonii Antimachi De Lavdi-/bus Greearum literarum 
Oratio. . 

Omnia nune primum in lucem edita, Cum priui-/legio ad tri- 
ennium. 

Basileae. [Pp. 16 + 204, in-4.] 

|The colophon indicated that the edition was published ‘‘Basileae 
Per Robertvm VVinter Anno M. DD. XXXX. Mense Martio.’’ 
The Demetrius excerpts occupy pp. 80-92 of the volume. 
British Museum 1306. d.13.; also Northwestern. | 


As the title-page indicates, Antimaco translated four excerpts 
from Demetrius; according to Sehneider he used the Aldine text.® 
His dedication to Albertino Lollio, dated ‘‘viiii. cal. Maias M. D. 
XXXIX,’’ states that he had done the translation some years 
earlier. There is also an epistle to his father, Matteo Antimaco, 
dated ‘‘Ferrariae, Idibus Tulij; M. D. II.’’ Sinee this is the first 
printed translation of any part of Demetrius, I give below selec- 
tions from each of the four excerpts, along with the sections in 
the Aldine text to which they correspond and referenees to Rhys 
Roberts’ divisions in the Loeb Classies edition : 


Exrecrpt I: De Membris et incisis. Aldine pp. 545-46, O EXTI TIEPI 
®PASEQS; Roberts, beginning of text to end of I, 9. 


Incipit: Qvemadmodum poésis metris, uidelicet semimetris, hexametris, uel 
alijs diuiditur: sie illa, que membra uocantur, orationis elocutio[-tio sic]nem, 
& ea que ordine dicuntur, diuidunt & separant, tanquam sermonem quiescere 
facientia, ac multis modis terminantia. quoniam longus & infinitus propemodum 
esset, & manifest dicentem offenderet, ac pené suffocaret. (80) 


Erplicit: Est etiam breuitas apophthegmatica, hoc est, in breuia dicta 
prolata, & sententiosa. multum enim sensum in exiguum congregare, sapientius 
est: quemadmodum totius arboris potentia in semine est. Si quis non sen- 
tentiam in longum produceret, doctrina & exercitation quedam Rhetorice pro 
sententia uideretur. (83) 


Excerpt II: De Periodis. Aldine pp. 546-48, ITEPI ITEPIOAQN; Roberts, 
I, 10 through I, 24. Continues directly after the first excerpt. 


8 Edition of Demetrius, Altenburg, 1779, p. xix: ‘‘Expressit Antimachus 
exemplum Aldinum, sed latintate tam rudi et barbara, ut hominem ex Graecia 
cum maxime redeuntem latine crederes balbutire.’’ 
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Incipit: Periodi itaque, eiusmodi membris et incisis inuicem simul positis, 
constituuntur. Est enim periodus, ex membris & incisis bene conuersis, subiec- 
tam sententiam perficientibus, constitutio. (83) 


Explicit: Hoe quidem dictum nihil habet contrarij. tropus autem elocu- 
tionis mistus, alicui cum seductione oppositionem facienti similis uidetur. 
Sed hic forte mouendi risus causa, sic opposuit: simuldue ut cum urbanitate 
oratores mordeat. (87) 


Excerpt III: Precepta de Componendis epistolis, Aldine pp. 566-67, ITQS 
~ 5 elem Roberts, LV, 223 through IV, 240, which is the end 
of IV. 

Incipit: Epistolarum character cum exilitate indigeat, & de ipso dicemus. 
Artemo igitur, qui Aristotelis epistolas collegit, ac in lucem protulit, eodem 
modo dialogum & epistolas oportere scribere asserit: eo quod epistola feré 
tanquam altera dialogi pars, non tamen omnis esse uideatur. (87-88) 

Explicit: Sed compositio contracta, rei facultatem aliquo modo surripit: 
facitque, in presentia nuncupatam, aridam peruersamgue imitationem, ex 
duobus uitijs conflatam. ex peruersa quidem imitatione, propter rem: ex arido 
uero, propter compositionem. (91) 

Excerpt IV: De Characterib. Dicendi. Aldine p. 549, IEPI XAPAKTHPOS, 
including the final sentence omitted by Antimaco; Roberts, II, 36 through 
II, 37. 

Incipit: Characteres autem simplices sunt quatuor: humilis, magnificus, 
iucundus, grauis, & reliqui qui ex his misti sunt. Non omnis omni miscetur: 
sed iucundus humili & magnifico, & grauis similiter ambobus. (91) 

Explicit: Verum huiusmodi sermo ridiculus est. uidemus enim omnes cha- 
racteres omnibus commistos, preter illos qui inter se contrarij conspiciuntur, 
uelut Homeri carmina, & Platonis, & Xenophontis, & Herodoti, ac aliorum 
plurimorum oratio, que multam magnificentiam commistam, multamque graui- 
tatem ac uenustatem habet. Tanta erit igitur characterum copia, quanta 
superius dictum est. (92) 


10. Greek text, anonymous editor, 1542. 


AHMHTPIOY ®AAHPEQ® / ITEPI EPMHNEIAY. 

Demetrii Phalerei de elocutione. 

[The colophon reads ‘‘Florentiae Anno M. D. XLII.’’ Small 
in-8. British Museum 1089. c¢.13; this copy has MS margin- 
alia in Greek. ] 


This text, for which there is no indication of editor and no sup- 
plementary material of any kind, was mentioned by Maittaire in 
the Index to the Annales Typographici, p. 330, s. v. Demetrius: 
‘‘Demetrius Phalereus de Elocutione; Grecé: Florentiae anno M. 
D. XLII. 8°. Florent. 1542.’’ Fabricius never saw the text and 
believed that its mention by Maittaire was an error.?° 
"20 Op. cit., Bk. Iv, Ch. xxxiii, p. 66: ‘‘Maittaire tamen in indice ad A. T. 
pag. 330. memorat edit. cuius quantum inuestigaui, nullibi deprehendi men- 
tionem factam, gr. Florentiae MDXLII. (1542.) 8. nisi, quod editionem 


Florent. a. 1552. non commemorat, ex catalogo quodam, haud diligenter scripto, 
temere rescripserit annum illum.’’ 
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11. Greek text, Pietro Vettori, 1552. 


AHMHTPIOY ®AAH-/PEQS TIEPI EPMHNEIAS. 

DEMETRIT PHALERET / DE ELOCVTIONE. [Device.] 

FLORENTIAE / APVD IVNTAS / M D LILI. 

[Pp. (12) + 98, in-8. The colophon also reads ‘‘Florentiae apud 
Iuntas. M D LII.’’ British Museum 1089. e. 4.] 


Vettori dedicated his first edition of the text to ‘‘Alexandro 
Farnesio 8.R.E. Cardinali Vicecancellario,’’ dated ‘‘Florentia 
Idib. April. MDLIT.’’ The dedication is followed by a ‘‘Quaestio”’ 
on the authorship of the treatise; there are a few errata on p.[97]. 


lia. Reprint of Vettori by Guillaume Morel, 1555. 

AHMUTPIOY ®AAH-/PEQS ILTEPI EPMHNEIAS. 

DEMETRIT PHALE-/REI DE ELOCVTIONE. [Device.] 

Baotket tayad@ xoateo@ t’ aiyuyr. 

Parisiis, M. D. LV. 

Apud Guil. Morelium, in Graecis / typographum Regium. 

[Pp.(16) -++ 128, in-8. The colophon reads ‘‘Exeudebat Guil. 
Morelius in Greeis typographus Regius Id. Decembr. M. D. 
LV.’’ British Museum 677. b. 2.] 


Morel’s text, which reprints the dedication and ‘‘Quaestio’’ of 
the Vettori 1552 edition, is really no more than a copy of the 
Vettori text itself. It adds a selection from Suidas on Demetrius 
[*8v] and a list of phrases ‘‘Quae in vetusto codice aliter quam 
impressum est, seripta sunt,’’ pp.[ 122-27]. 


12. Anonymous manuscript Latin translation and commentary, 
15538. 

Demetrij Phal. de Elocutione. 

MS Marueelliana (Florence) A. xxxv. 2. 

[Fols. 57-124v. The date is found at the end of the MS, fol. 
124v: ‘‘xvii. Jun. 1553.’’ The gatherings of the MS were 
improperly assembled at the time of binding; the translation 
therefore occupies fols. 57-69v (for Pars. 1-30 middle) and 
92-124 (for Pars. 30 middle to end, Par. 96), the commentary 
fols. 78-91v (commentary on Pars. 1-73) and 70-73v (on Pars. 
75-96); fols. 74-77 are blank.] 


The date of this manuscript makes it the earliest complete Latin 
translation of the sixteenth century and the earliest commentary. 
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Inventory ‘‘A’’ of the Biblioteca Marucelliana has a query, added 
later in ink, whether it might be the work of ‘‘P. Victorius?”’ 
But the translation is not the same, nor is the commentary, and 
the hand differs from that of Vettori (cf. his autograph letters 
in the Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence, II, 120-32, dated 1537-41). 
Nor is it the hand of Pietro degli Angeli (ef. MS Marucelliana 
A. lxxi. 9). There are many corrections in the translation, with 
the original version legible despite cancellation lines; these cor- 
rections seem to be in the same hand as the original version, al- 
though there are some corrections and some marginalia in a differ- 
ent ink, possibly in a different hand. The incipit of the transla- 
tion, especially, is much corrected and difficult to read. 

Incipit: Quemadmodum Poétice studium metris quibusdam, ceu semimetris 
exametris alijsque dissecatur sic etiam [?] ea quae membra uocantur elo- 
quutionem orationemque diuidunt atque distinguunt cum insistentia ipsa, & 


in multis terminis orationem desinientia pausam illi quodammodo faciant 
caeteroque enim longa et infinita esset, dicentemque profectd suffocaret. (57) 


Explicit: Res autem per saepe sua ui uenustae, propter malum delectum 
uerborum, iniucundiores uidentur. ueluti Clitarcus de Tentrhedone loquens 
quae est bestiola api similis, ‘‘ Depascitur, inquit, montanam regionem, inuolat 
autem in cauatas quercus.’’ non secus ac de Tauro quodam fero, ut apro 
Erimantio uerba faceret, non autem de ape quadam, ita ut oratio inuenusta 
pariter insulsam fit, quae duo uitia uicina sibi quodammodo prope posita sunt. 
xvii. Jun. 1553. (124v) 


For the commentary: 


Incipit: Formam et notam dicendi exprimere uult quam Graeci (ut ait in 
oratore Cicero cuius scriptio similis huic est 181) yagaxtjga uocant. 
in 
Dixit quoque Cic. pro Pisone quod eas duas simul coniunctas uvoces expri- 
meret dragei xal draxgiver. Graecus primo distinguere atque diuidere illa 
quemadmodum dicerentur in Ar. R. 3. (78) 


Explicit: tevégndov minuti stima bestiola ex ijs quas Graeci xevteoddgovs 
latini aculeatas uocant. 

"Egvuaviiov xaxgov. de hac sylua meminit et Flaceus cum ait Nigris aut 
Erymanthi, syluis. (73v) 


13. Greek text, anonymous editor, 1556. 


EPMOTENH® IIEPI / MEQOAOY AEINOTHTOS. 

AHMHTPIOY ®AAHPEQ® ITEPI / Eounveias. 

APIZTEIAOY ITEPI ILOAITIKOY / Adyov. 

HERMOGENIS DE / GRAVITATE APTA: EIVSQUE / trae- 
tandi ratione. 

Demetrij Phalerei de eloeutione. 

Aristidae de genere dicendi ciuili. 

M. D. LVI. 
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|The colophon reads ‘‘Argentorati / Exeudebant Rihelij Fr. 
Anno / M. D. LVI.”’ British Museum 160. a. 9.] 


As in the case of item lla above, the Demetrius text in this 
volume merely reprints that of Vettori, 1552. 


14. Greek text and Latin translation, Stanislaus Iloviws, 1557. 


Demetrij Pha-/lerei De Elocutio-/ne Liber, 4 Stanislao Ilovio / 
Polono Latinitate donatus, & / Annotationibus Illu-/stratus. 

Item, / Dionysii Halicar-/nassei quedam Opuscula, eodem inter- 
/prete: que uersa pagina re-/censentur. 

Adiecimus eadem & Graecé, ut con-/ferri 4 studiosis possint. 

Basilee, Per Ioan-/nem Oporinum. 

[Pp. 262, in-8. The colophon reads ‘‘Basilew, Ex Officina Ioan- 
nis Oporini Anno Salutis humane M. D. LVIT. Mense Martio.”’ 
British Museum 1067. ec. 28.(3).] 


During 1557, two separate translations of Demetrius by Polish 
scholars were published. That of THovius was accompanied by two 
dedications, one to Prince Nicolas Radziwil, without indication 
of place, dated ‘‘XII Kalend. Iun. M. D. LVI.’’; the other (pre- 
ceding the excerpts from Dionysius of Halicarnassus) to Ioannes 
Tencinius, dated ‘‘III. Id. Tun. M. D. LVI. Lutetia.,’’ and speak- 
ing of Llovius’ sojourn in Paris with Tencinius. The volume con- 
tains, after the title-page, list of contents, and dedication to Rad- 
ziwil, the following Demetrius materials: 


) The 1552 Vettori dedication to Alessandro Farnese; 

) The Vettori ‘‘Quaestio’’; 

3) An excerpt from Suidas on Demetrius, followed by a trans- 
lation into Latin; 

4) The Greek text (of Vettori?) and Latin translation, on left- 
and right-hand pages respectively, occupying pp. 16-185; 

5) Marginal comments in Latin on the translation; 

6) ‘Index Voevm, Qvae In Vetusto codice aliter quam impres- 

sum est, seripta sunt.’’ 


1 
2 


The presence of items 3) and 6) probably indicates that Hovius 
used a copy of the Morel ed. of 1555 rather than the original of 
1552. 
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Incipit: Quemadmodum poesis diuiditur uersib. exempli gratia semimetris, 
hexametris, & id genus alijs: sic etiam elocutionem orationis in partes tri- 
buunt & distinguunt ipsa membra, ueluti quiete quadam orationem reficientia: 
& ipse clausle, que etiam uarijs terminis orationem terminant atque cir- 
cumscribunt. alioquin esset longa, nullisque cancellis circundata, ac plané 
oratorem strangularet, eique uocem intercluderet. (17) 


Explicit: Sepenumero etiam uocabula inuenusta, res scitas & uenustas 
iniucundiores reddunt. quemadmodum Clitarchus, qui de crabrone, qui api 
similis est, ait: Depascitur montanam regionem, uolat autem in cauas quercus: 
quasi de boue syluestri, aut de *Erymantio [*quem Hercules interfecit margin} 
apro sermonem haberet, non de ape quadam: ita ut oratio simul & insuauis 
& frigida efficiatur. Hee autem duo uitia, frigidi inquam, & iniucundi, magnam 
inter se similitudinem habent. FINIS. (185) 


15. Latin translation and commentary, Franciscus Maslovius, 
1557. 

Demetrii / Phalerei / De / Eloevtione / Liber / 4 / Francisco 
Maslovio / Polono in Latinum conuersus, / & ab eodem ob- 
seurio-/rum loecorum / explicationibus illustratus. 

Patavii, / Gratiosus Perchacinus exeudebat. / 1557. 

[96 pp., in-4. No colophon. British Museum 1089. 1. 5.] 


Maslovius dedicated his translation to ‘‘Ioanni Praerembio Regni 
Poloniae Procancellario,’’ dated ‘‘Patauio, V. Cal. April. 
Anno a Christo nato M L DVI. [sic]’’ In the dedication he re- 
lated how, in 1555, he had fled from the plague then afflicting 
Padua and had taken refuge in the villa of Francesco Robortello, 
under whose guidance he had there prepared the translation. A 
separate section at the end of the volume, with special pagination 
and special preface to the reader, is devoted to scholia on difficult 
passages in the text.?? 


Incipit: De Membris. Quemadmodum poésis discernitur metris, item semi- 
metris, vel hexametris, vel id genus aliis: ita eloquutionem oratoriam disiun- 
gunt, atque distinguunt illa, quae membra appellantur. Ea orationem quasi 
sistunt, atque perficiunt, & multis terminis, ac finibus describunt: Alioquin 
enim oratio si longa, atque interminata foret; procul dubio animam interclu- 
deret dicentis. (B) 


11G. Negri, Istoria degli Scrittori Fiorentini, Ferrara, 1722, p. 471, made 
the following entry: ‘‘Commentaria Petri Victorij, in Demetrium Falceum. 
Patavij per Gratiosum Percharium in 4. Anno 1557.’’ Of this Fabricius, loc. 
cit., remarked: ‘‘De Editione Victoriana a. 1562. v. Denis in Memorab. bibl. 
Garell. pag. 469. seq. qui praeter ea animaduertit docetque, editionem cum 
comment. P, Victorii, Patawi per Gratiosum Percharium, a. 1557. 4. quam 
Negri in Istoria de scritt. Fiorent. pag. 471. citat, esse, quia habeat Vict. 
dedicationem, ad Farnesium scriptam, Florentiae vi. id. Sext. MDLXxI. plane 
fictam et fabulosam.’’ The Negri entry obviously confused the place and 
date of publication of the Maslovius ed. with that of Vettori. 
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Explicit: Vt Clitarchus de fuco loquitur, quod animal simile est api, ait, 
KOTAVEHETAL EV Ti ogetviv: eloixtata bé els tac xoikas Seic. idest, De- 
itur montana, & in cauas quereus peruolat: tanquam si de boue agresti, 
aut de erimanthio apro; & non de aliqua ape loqueretur. Ita igitur illepida, 
ac frigida fit oratio. Sunt enim haec ambo quodammodo inter se affi[njia. 
FINIS. (120-13) 


For the scholia: 


Incipit: DE MEMBRIS. AAlioqvi [sic] enim ostendit quid-incommodi 
sequeretur si oratio interminata foret. Idem vero Cicero lib. de Orat. 3 sibi 
vult, cum ait, Clausulas & interpuncta verborum animae interclusio, & angustiae 
spiritus attulerunt. (A2) 


Explicit: Sunt enim haec ambo) Nam oratio, que lepida quidem esse debet 
nec tamen est, in id vitii incurrit, vt frigida fiat. 
Annotationum in Demetrium Phalereum FINIS. (C4v) 


There are a few errata on the rest of this last page. 


16. Latin translation, Natale de’ Conti, 1557. 


Demetrii / Phalerei De / Oratione, Sive / De Modo /Dicendi. 
Natale De Comitibvs / Veneto Interprete. 

Cum Priuilegio. [Device.] 

Venetijs apud Sanctum Guerrinum. / MDLVII. 

[Pp. (8) + 83 + (4) + 1 blank, in-4. My own copy.] 


Besides the Latin translation, this volume contains only a dedi- 
cation by Conti to Francesco Contarini, undated, and five pages 
of errata; the latter are preceded by the following note: 


Cvm Nonnvila Pavlo negligentius, ut ingenué fatear, & quasi sopitus inter- 
pretarer, me amicissimé, & admonuit, & excitauit, & increpauit propé uir 
peritissimus Marcus Antonius Muretus, quare haec iam partim impressa recog- 
noui, erratagque partim ob impressorum negligentiam, partim etiam ob meam, 
ita correxi. (83) 


Incipit: Sicvti Poesis in metra diuiditur, ut in semimetra, & hexametra, & 
alia complura; sic dicendi rationem ea, que membra uocantur, diuidunt, atque 
dispeseunt; & quasi ipsa numerum constituentia, multisque terminis orationem 
terminantia, ipsum sermonem sistunt ac concludunt: quoniam & longa & 
infinita propé esset oratio, dicentemque oratorem suffocaret. (1) 


Explicit: ... uelut Clitarchus eum diceret de fuco animali api per simi: 
habitat montana, uolatdue ad concauas quereus: quasi de boue syluestri 
dissereret, aut de apro erymantheo, ac non de apicula quadam, ita ut iniu- 
eunda, & frigida simul fiat oratio: nam sibi inuicem connexa sunt quodammodo 
hee ambo. (82-83) 


17. Greek text, Dasypodius, 1558. 

I have been unable to find a copy of this text. It was mentioned 
by Edouard Durassier in his translation, Démétrius de Phalére, 
De U’Elocution (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1875), p. xix: ‘‘Deux édi- 
tions du texte furent publiées 4 Bale, l’une en 1557 par Stanislas 
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Llovius [sic], et l’autre en 1558 4 Strasbourg par Dasypodius.”’ 
Rhys Roberts gives the title as follows in his edition (Cambridge, 
1902), p. 312: 


‘Eouoyévous téxvy ‘ontootxy, cui adiectus est Demetrii Phalerei 
Liber de Elocutione, item Aristides de generibus dicendi. 
Argentorati, 1558. 


18. Greek text, Latin translation and commentary, Pietro Vet- 
tori, 1562. 

Petri Viectorii / Commentarii / In Librvm / Demetrii Phalerei 
de elocutione 

Positis Ante Singvlas / Declarationes Grecis vocibus Auctoris: 
/ ijsdemque ad verbum Latine / Expressis. 

Additvs est Rervm Et Verborvm / Memorabilivm Index Copiosvs. 

Cum PII IIIT. Pont. Max. Cosmi Medicis Florentinorum / Se- 
nensiumque Ducis, & Alphonsi Ferrariensium Ducis, / priuile- 
gijs ampliss. per decennium. 

[ Device. | 

Florentiae / In officina Iuntarum, Bernardi F. / MDLXII. 

[Pp. (20) + 268 + (12), in-6. The colophon reads: ‘‘Impres- 
sum Florentiew, apud heredes Bernardi Iunte. Anno Domini 
MDLXII.’’ British Museum, G. 8144; also University of 
Chicago. | 


Vettori’s volume of 1562 was undoubtedly the most important 
Demetrius item of the century, not only for the extent of the 
commentary but also because it was so frequently reedited and 
revised in following centuries. As was the ease for the 1552 text, 
Vettori dedicated the volume to Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, in 
a dedication dated ‘‘Florentia vi. Id. Sext. MDLXII.’’ This was 
followed by a lengthy preface to the reader. The body proper of 
the volume (pp. 1-268) consists of short sections of the Greek 
text, followed by a Latin translation of each section, followed by 
the commentary on each section. Then, at the end of the volume: 


1) A page of addenda and corrigenda. 
2) ‘‘Rerum et Verborum in hoe opere magis insignium Index.”’ 
3) ‘‘Graeecarum Voeum Index.’’ 


4) Register and colophon. 
For the translation: 
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Incipit: Quemadmodum poesis diuiditur metris, eeu semimetris uel hexa- 
metris, uel alijs, sic interpretationem mentis, que oratione fit, diuidunt, & 
distinguunt uocata membra, tanquam sedantia orationem, que & desinunt 
ipsa, & in multis terminis terminant orationem, quia aliter longa esset & 
infinita, & profecto suffocans dicentem. (1) 


Explicit: Tanquam de boue fero, vel apro Erymanthio loquens, & non de 
apis quodam genere, quare contingit inuenustam simul orationem fieri & 
frigidam. Vicina autem aliquo modo sibi ipsis sunt hee ambo. (267) 

For the commentary : 


Incipit: Quod nouum aliquibus, atque inauditum videri potuit, probat 
diuidi solutam etiam prosamque orationem, quibusdam partibus, que, sumpto 
& partibus animantium nomine, Greco sermone x@Aa@ vocentur: eas autem 
Cicero, imitans Grecos huius artis doctores, ausus & ipse est appellare membra, 
vt ipsemet testatur. vtitur autem vt fidem faciat, simili: quod probationis 
genus, & elegans est, & familiare huic politissimo scriptori, & in primis huic 
ipsi materia accommodatum, (1) 


Explicit: Postea Demetrius exponit, quid ille stultitia sua consecutus sit: 
affirmatque inde factum esse, vt oratio ipsius fuerit, & inuenusta simul & 
frigida. quod vt facilius credatur (potuisset enim falso ab aliquo putari hee 
mala vix coniungi posse) tradit hee duo vitia vicina sibi aliquo modo esse. 
vt que inuenusta illepidaque sit oratio, eadem etiam frigida merito habeatur. 
quid autem frigus in oratione sit, quod scilicet manet in verbis, & quomodo 
gignatur (diuersos enim fontes habet) docuit accurate Aristoteles in III. 
libro de arte dicendi: nec tamen hee vna omnino est earum rationum, que 
dicuntur ipsum efficere. quamuis non valde diuersa sit. FINIS. (268) 


18a. Reprint of Vettori, 1574 (?). 

J. B. L. Osmont, Dictionnaire typographique, Vol. II (Paris: 
Lacombe, 1768), p. 321, lists s. v. Petri Viectorii: ‘‘Ejusdem, Com- 
mentarii in Librum Demetrii Phalerei, de Elocutione, cum greco 
Textu Authoris, ab eodem Victorio latiné expresso. Florentiae, 
1574, in-fol.’’; ef. Fabricius, loc. cit. I have never seen a copy of 
this, and I suspect that Osmont erroneously printed 1574 for 1594; 
see the following item. 


18b. Reprint of Vettori, 1594. 

The title-page is the same as for the 1562 volume except for the 
indication of privilége, omitted, and for the date, ‘‘Florentiae / 
Apud Philippvm Ivntam. / MDXCTIII.’’ Pp. (20) + 268 + (16). 
The contents are the same as those of the earlier volume; but al- 
though the pagination is very similar, this edition definitely rep- 
resents a resetting of the work. 


18c. Reprint of Vettori, translation only, Panigarola, 1609. 
Il / Predieatore / Di / F. Francesco Panig[{aro]la / Minore 
osseruante /Veseovo D’Asti, 
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Ouero Parafrase, Commento, e Discorsi intorno al / libro dell’- 
Elocutione / Di Demetrio Falereo. 

Oue vengono i precetti, e gli essempi del dire, che gia furono / 
dati a’ Greci, ridotti chiaramente alla prattica del / ben 
parlare in prose Italiane, 

E la vana Elocutione de gli Autori profani accommodata alla 
Sacra / Eloquenza de’ nostri Dicitori, e Scrittori Ecclesiastici. 

Con due tauole, vna delle questioni, e l’altra delle cose pit 
notabili. 

Con Privilegi. 

In Venetia, MDCIX. / Appresso Bernardo Giunti, Gio. Battista 
Ciotti, & Compagni. 

[Pp. (40) + 950. British Museum 73. e. 12.] 


Vettori’s translation is broken up into small ‘‘particelle,’’ each 
preceded by the indication ‘‘Testo di Demetrio Tradotto da Pier’ 
Vettori,’’ and followed first by an Italian ‘‘parafrase,’’ or trans- 
lation, and then by a long ‘‘commento.’’ The sections comprising 
the complete Vettori translation extend through pages 59-946. 
According to a letter of Panigarola printed by Filippo Argelati, 
op. cit., II, 1033, the translation and commentary were being pre- 
pared in 1592: 

Questo @ fatto sinora: quello, intorno a che io sudo adesso, se bene di 
Febraro, & una nuova Parafrase, un Commento, e molti Discorsi intorno al 
Libro della Elocuzione di Demetrio Falereo, che sari opera di tre anni di 
tempo almeno, ma nella quale io spero di dover fare, ed alla nostra lingua, 
ed a’ Predicatori Sacri il servigio notabilissimo, riducendo i precetti, e gli 
esempj del dire, dati da’ Greci, alla pratica di ben parlare in prose Italiane, 
ed accomodando la vana Elocuzione degli Autori profani alla sacra eloquenza 
de’ nostri Dicitori, e Scrittori Ecclesiastici &. Di Asti alli 5. di Febraro 1592. 
In a reprinting of the same letter in a later work, the Biblioteca 
degli Volgarizzatori (Milan, 1767, I, 297), Argelati appended the 
following note: 

Quest’ opera era poi stata compiuta in quattro Volumi grandi in 4. scritti 
di mano stessa dell’ Autore, la quale con tutte le altre, che ci restavano in- 
nedite dal medesimo, con danno incredible della Repubblica Letteraria, peri 


nell’incendio poch’ anni sono seguito di tutta la Bibblioteca di questi PP. 
Minori Osservanti del Convento di S. Angelo. 


18d. Partial reprint of Vettori translation, 1620. 


AHMHTPIOY / ®AAHPEQ®S IITEPI / EPMHNEIAY. 
DEMETRII / PHALEREI DE / ELOCVTIONE. [Vignette 
or device. ] 
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FLORENTIAE, / Apud Petrum Cecconeellium, 1620. / Su- 
periorum Permissu. / ad Medicea Sydera. 

[Pp. (2) + 14, small in-8. Gennadius Library, Athens, GC. 
3943. | 


Only the fragment on letter-writing is reprinted from Vettori’s 
translation in this tiny volume, which gives the Greek text and 
Latin translation in parallel columns. There are no supplementary 
materials of any kind. For other versions of this section on the 
epistolary art, see items 9, 20, 24a, 26. 

Incipit: Qvia autem & nota epistolaris eget tenuitate, & de ipsa dicemus. 
Artemon igitur, qui exscripsit Aristotelis epistolas, ait, oportere eodem stilo 


dialogum scribere & epistolas; esse namque epistolam tanquam alteram partem 
dialogi. (1-2; ef. 1562 Vettori, pp. 196-97; Roberts ed., par. 223.) 


Explicit: In vniuersum autem misceatur epistola, quod ad locutionem facit, 
ex duabus his formis, venusta inquam & tenui. & de epistola quidem tot, & 
simul de forma tenui. FINIS. (13-14; cf. 1562 Vettori, p. 206; Roberts ed., 
par. 235.) 


18e. Reprint of Vettori, translation only, Panigarola, 1642.%* 
Il / Predieatore. / Ouero / Demetrio Falereo / Dell’ Elocutione. 


Con le / Parafrasi, E Commenti, / E Discorsi Ecelesiastici, / 
Di Monsignor / F. Francesco Panigarola, / Vescovo D’Asti. 


Con Privilegio. 

In Venetia, M. DC. XLIT. / Con Licenza de’ Superiori. 

[3 vols.: I, pp. (40) + 56 + 192; II, pp. 380; III, pp. 448. 
The British Museum copy of the separate edition, 4427. g. 2, 
was destroyed during the war. The copy examined, 836. e. 11, 
was Vols. II-IV of Pt. III of Degli Autori Del Ben Parlare, 
ed. G. Aromatari.] 


18f. Reprint of Vettori text and translation, G. Aromatari, 
1643-44. 
AHMHTPIOY ®AAHPEQ®S / TIEPI EPMHNEIA‘. 
Demetrii Phalerei / De Eloevtione. / Cvm / Petri Victorii / 
Florentini / Latina interpretatione. 


This is the half-title of a reproduction of the Vettori text and 
translation under the editorship of Giuseppe Aromatari (cf. also 


12 Another edition, Sopra Demetrio Falereo Il Panigarola. Epitomato Di 
Antonio Gaza ... In Verona, Per Francesco de’ Rossi, 1649, does not con- 
tain the Vettori Latin translation (Biblioteca Angelica, Rome, m1, 1.18). 





See 
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the preceding item). The edition first appeared in a collection of 
rhetorical works in 1643, then in another collection of 1644—but 
it was the identical printing on the same paper. The pagination 
is the same, but there are different title-pages and tables of con- 
tents. The two collections had the following titles: 


a) Autori del Ben Parlare, [Venice, 1643], Pt. III, Vol. I, pp. 
1-138. [British Museum 836.e.11. There is another copy, 
bound separately, without title-page: British Museum 1089, 
1.3; also a copy of the same at Trinity College, Cambridge.] 


b) Operum Graecorum, Latinorum, et Italorum Rhetorum Tomus 
Secundus, Qui de Caracteribus Dicendi. Venetiis, In Salicata. 
M. DC. XLIV. [British Museum 836. e. 1.] 


The edition gives Greek text and Latin translation in parallel 
columns, preceded by this note: ‘‘Cum Petrus Victorius, & Fran- 
ciscus Panicarola non eandem textus partitionem sint secuti, nos 
numerorum caracteribus Romanis atque Grecis primam: alteram 
verd Barbaris indicabimus’’ (p. 2). The Greek and Roman num- 
bers are given in the center of the page, the Arabic numerals in 
the margin alongside the Greek text. There is no prefatory or 
additional material. 


20. Partial Latin translation by Joannes Zsambok, called Sam- 
bucus, 1567. 


Demetrii Pha-/lerei De Epistolis Doectrina. 

Item / Rhetorieae, Dialecti-/eaéqve Summa Ioan. / Sambvei. P. 
[| Device. | 

Antverpiae, / Ex officina Christophori Plantini. / M. D. LXVIL. 
[Pp. (30), in-8. No colophon. Biblioteca Angelica, Rome. | 

The contents of this little volume are as follows: 

1) Dedication to ‘‘Colimanno Egerer Ivniori,’’ dated ‘‘idib. 
Februar. M. D. LXVII. Viennae,’’ p. A2. 

2) Translation of the fragment from Demetrius on the art of 
letter-writing, pp. A2-[A3v]. 

3) ‘‘Rhetorieae, Dialecticaéque Svmma Ioan. Sambvei,’’ pp. 
A4-[B4v]. 

4) ‘*Preeatio Sambvei,’’ pp. B5-[B6v]. 

5) Verse pieces, pp. [B7-B7v]; B8 is blank. 
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This is the first separate publication of the fragment from 
Demetrius on the epistolary art. But that section of the text 
(Roberts, pars. 223-40) had long since been singled out as of spe- 
cial interest.‘* Antimaco included it among his four excerpts in 
1540 (item 9 above). Later, Justus Lipsius introduced the text 
and translation into his Epistolica Institutio (item 26 below), 
which went through many editions. We have already seen (item 
18d) that it was also separately reprinted from the Vettori trans- 
lation in 1620. 

Incipit: Qvoniam epistolae quoque humili, ae quotidiano dicendi genere 
contexuntur, de illis quiddam adijciemus. Artemidorus qui Aristotelis epistolas 
restituit, eas & dialogos, qudd illae velut altera pars horum sit, eodem scribi 
modo debere censuit. Qui quidem innuit quod res est, verim non satis explicat, 
siquidem epistolam non nihil cultiorem sermonibus esse conuenit: quando 


colloquia subitd, & ex improuiso habeantur: Epistola verd scriptionis mora 
cogitationem recipiat, mutudéque inter amicos pignore commeet, (A2-A2v) 


Explicit: Praecipve tamen, vniuerséque danda opera, vt forma venusta, 
lepore grata illam dictionis exilitatem apté contemperet, atque compenset, ac 
de charactere Epistolarum, adedéque subtili forma dicendi hactenus. FINIS. 
(A3v) 


21. Latin tabular reduction by Raphael Cyllenius, 1571. 


Tabvlae / Rhetoricae / Raphaelis Cyllenii / Angeli. 

Quibus omnia, quae ab Aristotele tribus de Arte dicendi libris, / 
& & Demetrio Phalereo suo de Elocutione libello tradita / 
sunt, praecepta fidissime, & planissime / explicantur. 

Additi sunt Indices copiosi, & Graecarum vocum interpretatio / 
praeter eas, quae passim in ipso opere latine / redditae in- 
ueniuntur. 

Cvm Privilegio. 

Venetiis, / Apud Iordanum Zilettum, & socios. M. D. LXXI. 


The Demetrius table is in a separate section with special title- 
page, pagination, ete. 


Tabvlae / Raphaelis / Cyllenii / Angeli. 
Quibus Demetrij Phalerei de Elocutione liber / dilucide & 
accurate explicatur. 
Accessit Index, & Greearum voeum interpretatio. 
Cyvm Privilegio. 
13 I note for example that the catalogue of the Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples, 
lists in MS Greek 139 u. E.4, fol. 61, a fragment from Demetrius entitled 


Ex tov autov. Ila det émotéAhew. This is a fifteenth-century manuscript. 
I have not examined the contents of this fragment. 
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Venetiis. / Apud Tordanum Zilettum, & socios. M. D. LXXI. 
; ' [Pp. 44 + 10. Bodleian Library and Biblioteca Comunale, 
Siena. ] 


The tabular reduction of philosophical works was a favorite 
form in the Renaissance; its purpose was to show clearly and at R 
a glance all the hierarchy and relationships of ideas within the 
work. Cyllenius wrote a preface to his volume of tables, dedicated 
to his sons Nicolao and Mercurio. In the section devoted to De- 
metrius he included the following materials: 


1) ‘‘Partitionum Tabulae Libri Demetrii Phalerei de Elocu- 


tione.’’ 
2) ‘‘Index Eorum, Quae His Tabulis Continentur.’’ to 
3) ‘‘Graecarum Vocum, Quae Sunt in Demetrio, Interpretatio.”’ > 
4) ‘Errata corrigenda.’’ el 


2. Manuscript Italian translation by Lorenzo Giacomini Tebal- 
ducct Malespini, ca. 1573. 


Della Eloeuzione di Demetrio Falereo, tradotto da Giacomino 
Tebalducci; ed altre secritture. Cod. cart. in fo). del xvi secolo 
(1573). 

Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Florence, MS Ashburn. 531, 
fols. 1-42u. Cf. Cat. Ashb. Collection, p. 30; formerly MS 463. 


The translation of Demetrius is not separately dated; but an 
Italian translation of Aristotle’s Poetics in the second part of the 
same manuscript, fols. 1-38, bears the date ‘‘a di 28 d’Ag® 1573.” 
The manuscript also contains other works on poetie theory, in- 
eluding Agnolo Segni’s treatise on imitation. 


Incipit: Sicome la poesia é distinta da metri: come semimetri, 6 exametri, 
6 altri; cosi la locuzione in prosa distinguono et separano quegli che sono 
chiamati membri; quasi che riposino il parlare; et quelli che sono finiti essi, 
et in molti termini terminano il parlare, poi che sarebbe lungo et infinito, et 
manifestamente sofocante il dicitore. (1) 


Explicit: Ma con la parola spesse uolte le cose che sono graziose apparis- 
cono men diletteuoli, si come Clitareco parlando de la trentridone, animale 
simile al ape dice 

Pasce per il paese montuoso, et uola ne le quereie concaue 
quasi parlando di bue seluatico 6 del Apro Erimantio, et non di qualche Ape. 
Si che il parlare si f& insieme et sgraziato et freddo. Et sono vicine tra se 
ambe queste cose. (42v) 
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23. Greek text edited by Johann Chessel (Caselius), 1583. 

AHMHTPIOY / ®AAHPEQ®Y ILEPI EP-/MHNEIAS. 

DEMETRIT PHALEREI / de elocutione liber, editus nune pri-/ 
mum in Germania opera. 

IOANNIS CASELII. [Vignette.] 

ROSTOCHII / Typis Stephani Myliandri. / Anno / CIO IO 
XXCIII. ; 

[Pp. (16) + 120, in-8. German Archaeological Institute, Rome, 
C. 211. Mag. 8. This seems to be an author’s presentation 
copy, with the MS notation on the title-page ‘‘Christophoro 
Firx. Ioannes Caselius.’’] 


This text should perhaps be considered as a reprint of the Vet- 
tori 1562 text; ef. Durassier, op. cit., p. xix: ‘‘Joh. Caselius fit 
réimprimer 4 Rostok, en 1583, le texte de la seconde édition de 
P. Victorius.’’ In addition to the text, pp. 1-112, the volume in- 
cludes the following materials: 


1) Dedication to Werner Behr, dated ‘‘Rostochio. Kal. ITX br: 
Anno CIO IC XXCIII,’’ pp. [ii-xvi]. 

2) TPHTOPIOY TOY NAZIANZHNOY éxtotodi : regi tovs, 
n@s yoattéov émotohkds, pp. 113-16; followed by a brief note 
on this epistle. 


3) ‘‘Ariphronis Sicyonij Paean, In honorem bonae valetudinis’’ 
(in Greek), pp. 116-17. 

4) ‘‘Aristotelis Paean, In Hermeam, Altarni tyrannum’’ (in 
(in Greek), p. 118. 


5) ‘‘Seolium Timocreontis Rhodij: In vituperationem Pluti’’ 
in Greek), p. 118. 


6) A few errata, p. 119; p. 120 blank. 


23a. Reprint of Chessel text, 1584. 


[The title-page is identical with that of the 1583 edition except 
for the date, ‘‘CIO 19 XXCIV.’’ The whole volume is an 
exact duplicate, and is probably merely a reissue with new 
t.-p. Yale University Library Gfd20 b584. The copies at 
Harvard, Smyth 379, and Northwestern lack the last eight 
pages. | 
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24. Latin translation by Johann Chessel (Caselius), 1585. 


Although I have seen various references to this translation, I 
have never found a copy of the volume. Rhys Roberts states that 
‘‘A Latin translation of the x. Eon, together with notes, is to be 
found in the same editor’s Phalereus sive de Elocutione liber, 
published at Rostock in 1585’’ (p. 313). Fabricius, op. cit., p. 66, 
said of it: ‘‘non est latina interpretatio libri Demetrii, sed nouum 
seriptum illius argumenti, a Caselio compositum.’’ Schneider (ed. 
1779, p. xvi) had high praise for it: 

Sed longe meliorem operam interpretando Demetrii libello navavit idem 
ille Io. Caselius-in Libro de Eloquentia, quem Phalereum inscripsit, edito 
Rostochii anno 1585. quem a posterioribus Demetrii Editoribus ipsoque adeo 
Fischero plane fuisse neglectum, magnopere miror. Habet enim iste liber, 
praeter exquisitam copiam exemplorum latinorum, quibus omnia Demetrii 
praecepta illustrantur atque explicantur, magnam ab ingenio Caselii _—_ 


eleganti doctrina commendationem, ita, ut emendationes aliquot a Caselio 
propositas in ipsa verborum Demetrii serie reponere non dubitauerim. 


24a. Partial reprint of Caselius Latin translation, 1614. 

Philologica: / De / Stvdio, Sty-/lo Et Artificio / Epistolico: 

F. Qvintiliani; E. Rote-/rodami; A. Senece; Plinii, / D. Phalerei; 
/ G. Nazianzeni / & Libanij, 

Sapientissimorvm / Virorum / Placita. 

Hamburgi, Excudebat Paulus Langius, / Anno CIO IOC XIV. 

[Pp. 48, in-8. Bibliothéque Mazarine, Paris, 23942.] 


As in eases already noted, the fragment here excerpted is the 
one on the art of letter-writing. It oceupies pp. 32-39, with Greek 
text on the left-hand pages and Latin translation on the right; 
the translation is headed as follows: ‘‘Demetrii Phalerei Ex libello 
De Eloevtione Character Epistolicus, interprete Joanne Caselio, 
V. Clariss.’’ 


Incipit: Etsi vero ex nota tenui mera aut sola non conflatur Epistola: 
tamen cum Epistolica nota tenuitate etiam egeat; de illa quoque dicemus, (33) 


Ezplictt: In universum autem, quod ad Elocutionem, misceatur Epistola 
ex duabus notis, eleganti & tenui. Atque haec de Epistola dicta sint. (39) 
25. Summary in Italian by Gabriele Zinano, 1590. 


Sommarii / Di Varie / Retoriche / Greche, Latine, / Et Volgari 
/ Distintamente ordinati in vno. / Da Gabriele Zinano. 
[ Device. | 

In Reggio, / Appresso Hereoliano Bartholi 1590. / Con licenza 
de Sig. Superiori. 
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[Pp. (16) -+ 242 (error in numbering at 162). The colophon 
reads ‘‘In Reggio Per Hercoliano Bartholi. M. D. XC. Con 
licenza de’ Superiori.’” New York Public Library *KGS 
1590. } 


In a fairly brief summary (pp. 216-33 of the volume), Zinano 
treats the four ‘‘forme del dire’’, elocution, periods, oppositions 
in words and things, and the four rhetorical vices. The volume 
is dedicated to Scipione Gonzaga, over the date ‘‘Di Reggio alli 
22. di Luglio. 1590,’’ and there is a special preface to the reader 
for the Demetrius section (pp. 216-17). 


26. Partial text and Latin translation by Justus Lipsius, 1591. 


Ivsti LipsI / Epistolica / Institutio, 

Excepta é dictantis eius ore, / Anno ©. IDO. LXXXVII. / Mense 
Tunio. 

Adiunctum est Demetrij Phalerei / eiusdem argumenti seriptum. 

Lvgdvni Batavorvm, / Ex Officina Plantiniana, / Apud Fran- 
cisecum Raphelengium / CIO. ID XCI. 

[Pp. 44, in-8. Trinity College, Cambridge, Adv. d. 3. 22*; also 
Bibliothéque nationale, Z. 13345.] 


This is the first of many editions of the excerpt from Demetrius 
on the epistolary art, with a translation by Justus Lipsius. In 
most cases, the text and translation were printed in parallel col- 
umns. The fragment appeared either at the end of the Epistolica 
Institutio, published by itself or in connection with Lipsius’ let- 
ters, or with other writings on the composition of letters. In this 
edition, the fragment is found on pp. 37-44, preceded by a half- 
title, ‘‘Demetrii Phalerei Eivsdem Argvmenti Scriptvm’’; the vol- 
ume is dedicated to Franciscus Raphelengius, dated ‘‘v. kal. 
Nouembr. ©. IO. xe.”’ 

Incipit: Qvoniam verd & Epistolicus character Exilitate indiget, etiam de 
ipso dicemus. Artemo igitur, is qui Aristotelis epistolas collegit & euulgauit, 


ait eodem modo oportere Dialogum § Epistolas scribi. Esse enim epistolam 
quasi alteram Dialogi partem. (38) 


Explicit: Vniuersé autem miscetor epistola, quod ad Elocutionem, é duobus 
istis, Vrbano & Exili. Et de Epistolé quidem hactenus, & simul de charactere 
exili. FINIS. (44) 

26a. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1591. 


[T.-p. same as preceding, except for date and place:] 
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Francofvrti / Apud Ioannem Wechelum & Petrum / Fischerum 
econsortes, 

MDXCI. 

[Pp. 30, in-8. The Demetrius fragment on pp. 25-29. Biblio- 
théque Mazarine, Paris, 22885. The Bodleian Library copy, 
Antiq. f. X.2, is defective. ] 


26b. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1592. 

Ivsti LipsI / Epistolarvm / Centvrie Dve: 

Quarum prior innouata, altera noua. 

His iuncta est eiusdem Institutio / Epistolica. [Device.] 

Lvgdvni, / In Officina Q. Hvg. A Porta, / Apvd Fratres De Gabi- 
ano. / CIO. I0. XOIT. 

[The Demetrius fragment has a half-title corresponding to the 
title-pages of the preceding items. Pp. 34 + (2). The colo- 
phon reads ‘‘Lygdvni, Exevdebat Gvighardvs Ivllieron anno 
1592.’’ Bibliothéque nationale, Z. 13994.] 


26c. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1597. 

EIIIZTOAIKOI / XAPAKTHPES. 

Epistolarvm / Conseribendarvm / Methodvs, 

Libanio 4 nonnullis adscripta. 

E Demetrii Phalerei / de Elocutione libro, eiusdem argu-/menti 
quedam desumpta. 

[Heidelberg] Apud Hieronymum Commelinum./CIO ID XCVIL. 

[Pp. 46, in-8. The Demetrius fragment on pp. 37-45. St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, L. 12.3'; also Gennadius Library, Athens, 
GC 4124. The latter copy seems to contain the whole of the 
original volume, since it is the second part of a volume, the 
first part of which has the following title-page :] 

®AAAPIAOS® Kai / BPOYTOY / EITIZTOAAT. 

PHALARIDIS & / BRVTI / EPISTOLAE. 

His praefixa Epistolarum conscribendarum / methodus, Graecé 
& Latiné. [ Vignette. ] 

Apud Hieronymum Commelinum. / CIO IO XCVII. 


26d. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1601. 
[Title-page same as item 26 except for the following:] 


Editio Vitima. [Device.]} 
Antverpie, / Ex Officina Plantiniana, / Apud Ioannem Moretum. 
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/ CIO. 1D CI. / Cum Priuilegiis Cesareo & Regio. 
[Pp. 24, in-4. The Demetrius fragment on pp. 19-23. Vatican 
Library, Race. Gen. Neolatini III. 48.] 


26e. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1601. 


| Title-page same as preceding item.] 
[Pp. 32, in-8 The Demetrius fragment on pp. 36-31. British 
Museum, T. 909(5).] 


26f. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1601. 


Ivsti LipsI / Epistolarvm / Centvrie Dve: 

Quarum prior innouata, altera noua. 

His accesserunt eiusdem Institutio / Epistolica: Epistola ad 
Tac. / Monauium, cum duabus ad / Abr. Ortelium. 

Parisiis, / Apud Robertvm Fouét, via Iacobea, / sub insigni 
Oceasionis. / 1601. 

[Fols. 214, in-8 The Epistolica Institutio has a special half- 
title page on p. 192; the Demetrius fragment on pp. 212v- 
214v. British Museum, 1084. h. 7.] 


26g. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1601. 

Ivsti LipsI / Epistolarvm / Selectarvm / III. Centvrie. 

E quibus tertia nune primim / in lucem emissa. [Device] 

Parisiis, / Apud Petrvm Rezé, in vico septem / viarum, e regione 
Collegij de La merey. / CIO. 10. CI. 

[The Epistolica Institutio has a special half-title page and 
special numeration, 44 pp.; the Demetrius fragment on pp. 
39-44. Bibliothéque nationale, Z. 13992.] 


26h. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1601. 

[Title-page same as preceding except:] 

Parisiis, / Apud Marevm Orry, via Iaco-/bea, sub insigni leonis 
/ salientis. / CIO. I). CT. 

[Identical with the preceding item except for the title-page; 
probably a single edition issued by several publishers. British 
Museum 1084. h. 6.(2).] 


261. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1603. 
Ivysti LipsI / Epistolarvm / Selectarvm / Centvriae VIIT. 
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Eiusdem Lipsij Epistolica Institutio. 


Avenione, / Anno MDCIII. 

[The Epistolica Institutio has a special half-title page on p. 509; 
the Demetrius fragment on pp. 531-34. British Museum 
10905. bb. 28. ] 


26j. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1605. 


[Title-page same as item 26d except for the date, ‘CIO. IOC. 
V.’’] 

[Pp. 24, in-4.: The Demetrius fragment on pp. 19-23. Cambridge 
University Library, O*. 4.1.(5); also Harvard University Li- 
brary, ML] 464.34. ] 


26k. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1614. 

[Title-page same as preceding except for:] 

Antverpie, / Ex Officina Plantiniana, / Apud Viduam & Filios 
Ioannis Moreti. / CIO. IOC. XIV. 

Cum Priuilegiis Cesareo & duorum Regum / & Principum 
Belgarum. 

[Pp. 24, in-4. The Demetrius fragment on pp. 19-23. Harvard 
University Library, ML] 464.35. ] 


26l. Reprint of Lipsius fragment, 1616. 
Ivsti LipsI / Epistolarum Selectarum / Chilias .. . 


Coloniae Allobrogum. / Apud Antonivm Meravldvm. / M. DC. 
XVI. 

[Pp. (16) + 1078 + (66). The Epistolica Institutio begins on 
p. 1057; the Demetrius fragment on pp. 1075-78. Harvard 
University Library, ML] 464.36. ] 


26m. Reprint of Lipsius translation only, 1719. 

Ivsti LipsI / Epistolica / Institvtio, 

annotationibus, ex variis optimisque / auctoribus desumtis, 
illustrata. 

Adiunectum est / Demetrii Phalerei / eiusdem argumenti serip- 
tum. 

Cui accessere / Dispositiones Variae / Epistolicae. 

Auctore / Iohanne Nicolao Miintzio. 
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Francofurti ad Menum, / Sumtu Wolfg. Christoph. Mulzii, / 
Anno MDCCXIX. 


[Pp. (34) + 336, in-24. Demetrius fragment on pp. 289-93.] 


27. Latin translation by Johannes Simon, 1601. 


DEMETRIT PHALEREI / ITEPI EPMH-/NEIA> / LIBER 
/ Vtilis & veré aureus, / questionibus explicatus, / studio & 
opera 

Ioannis Simonii, / Rhetorices in Academia Ro-/stochiensis Pro- 
fessoris / publici. 

Rostochii, / Impressus sumptibus auctori, / Typis Stephani My- 
kandri / Anno M.DC.I. 

[Pp. 192, in-12. Bibliothéque nationale, X. 16723.] 


Simon’s work is really an expansion and explanation of the 
text, rather than a simple translation. It is dedicated to Christian 
II, Elector of Saxony, under the date of Aug. 23, 1601. The trans- 
lation is preceded by a brief ‘‘Protheoria de auctore; subjecto; 
argumento; utilitate & partibus libri Demetriani’’ (pp. B-B3). 


Incipit: Distinguiturné verd oratio certis metis & partibus? 

Iméd verd. Quemadmodum enim Poética oratio distinguitur metris, in quibus 
haec est differentia, ut alij alijs sint longiora: ita mentis interpretationem, 
quae oratione fit soluta, discriminant & dirimunt x@)a (quod nomen ab ani- 
mantium partibus sumtum est) seu membra certa, aliquam plerundue inter se 
dissimilitudinem habentia. (B3-B3v) 


Explicit: Exemplo est Clitarchus, qui de Tenthredone; quod insectum est 
de genere vesparum, apis latitudine, liguriendi caussa macella frequentans, 
de quo Aristoteles lib. 9. Anim, cap. 43.; loquens in hune modum: depascitur 
quidem loca montana, involat autem atque irrumpit in cavas quercas: de eo 
perinde locutus est, atGue si de bove sylvestri, aut apro Erymanthio, non de 
quodam vesparum genere sermo fuisset. quare & hine oratio simul invenusta 
fit & frigida. Vicina enim sunt Invenustum & Frigus. FINIS. (170-18) 


28. Italian translation by Pier Segni, 1603. 


Demetrio / Falereo / Della Loevzione. 

Volgarizzato da Pier Segni Accademico / della Crvsca / Detto 
L’Agghiacciato. 

Con postille al testo, ed esempli Toscani, conformati a’ Greci. 

Al Sereniss. Signore, il Sig. Don Cosimo Medici, / Principe di 
Toseano, suo Signore. 

In Firenze, Nella Stamperia di Cosimo Giunti. 1603. / Con 
Licenza, e Priuilegio. 

[Pp. (8) + (280). Bibliothéque nationale, X. 3065. ] 
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It is important to note that, although there were several trans- 
lations of Demetrius into Italian during the sixteenth century, 
none was printed; Segni’s has the honor of being the first pub- 
lished vernacular translation. The dedication to Cosimo was dated 
‘Di Firenze di 13. d’Ottobre 1603’’; the volume included as well 
a list of abbreviations used in the notes and a set of notes (pp. 
223-80). 


Incipit: Si come le poesie son diuise con la misura de’ versi, 0 mezzi versi, 
0 esametri, o altri, cosi la locuzion della prosa diuidono, e spartiscono certe 
particelle chiamate membri, come quelle, che, in vn certo modo, arrestano, 
con aleune pose, il corso del fauellare. Questi hanno, e per lor medesimi, i 
lor termini particolari, e in molti luoghi dino termine al fauellare, che per 
altro sarebbe lungo, e non terminato, e quasi, come soffocante il ragionatore. 


Explicit: E bene spesso, mediante le parole, i concetti leggiadri si fanno 
diuenire sgarbati, si come l& doue Clearco, parlando della Tentredine, ani- 
maluzzo simigliante alla Peechia, disse cosi. Depasce le montagne, e vola 
sopra le concaue querce. Come se, d’un feroce Toro, o del Cinghial d’Eri- 
manto, auesse auuto a parlare, e non d’vna spezie di Pecchia. Onde ne nasce 
il fauellare sgarbato, e insieme freddo, perciocché amendue questi mancamenti, 
in vn certo modo, 1’vno all’altro son prossimani. 
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ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE RATSEY PAMPHLETS 


By Joun J. O’Connor 
Rutgers University 


The Life and Death of Gamaliel Ratsey (1605) and Ratsey’s 
Ghost (1605) have been interesting to scholars chiefly because 
of the allusion to Hamlet contained in the latter pamphlet. The 
question of authorship, however, has not been completely ignored. 
John Payne Collier, for instance, believed Ratsey’s Ghost had been 
written by ‘‘some person who was not friendly to Shakspeare, 
whatever he may have been to Burbadge; we may fairly suspect 
some rival dramatist.’’* A more recent editor of Ratsey’s Ghost, 
H. B. Charlton, believes that, whoever the author, there is no basis 
for believing that the same man wrote both pamphlets.? Still more 
recently Mr. John Leon Lievsay has attempted to show that, con- 
trary to Mr. Charlton’s belief, both pamphlets are the work of 
Samuel Rowlands.® 

Of the three who have expressed opinions concerning the author- 
ship of the Ratsey pamphlets only Mr. Lievsay attempts to fur- 
nish any evidence. He rests his case principally upon the fact 
that both pamphlets are indebted to Robert Greene. This indebted- 
ness, together with the ‘‘unity of tone’’ which he finds, is to Mr. 
Lievsay proof that a single writer is responsible for both pieces. 
But, as evervone knows, Samuel Rowlands was very familiar with 
Greene’s prose works and borrowed lavishly from them in his 
Greene’s Ghost (1602). Therefore, says Mr. Lievsay, Samuel Row- 
lands wrote the Ratsey pamphlets. Once he has made the associ- 
ation with Rowlands, he proceeds to cite as further evidence ‘‘cer- 
tain peculiarities of taste and mannerisms of style’’ and the fact 
that Ratsey’s Ghost has drawn upon Greene’s Ghost as well as 
upon Greene. 

Although Mr. Lievsay shows conclusively that The Life and 
Death contains passages copied from The Second Part of Cony- 


4A Bibliographical and Critical Account of the Rarest Books in the English 
Language (New York, 1866), im, 286. 

5 iesesls Sean (The John Rylands Facsimiles, no. 5, Manchester, 1932), 
. 1% 
: 8‘*Newgate Penitents: Further Aspects of Elizabethan Pamphlet Sensa- 
tionalism,’’ Huntington Library Quarterly, vil (1943), 47-69. 
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catching (1592), and that Ratsey’s Ghost is indebted to A Notable 
Discovery of Cosenage (1591), Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit 
(1592), and Greene’s Ghost, he makes no attempt to give a com- 
plete record of indebtedness. It is the intention of this paper to 
complete the list of borrowings from sources already indicated, 
to add hitherto unnoticed borrowings from other sources, and, 
on the basis of this fuller record, to reopen the question of author- 
ship. 

Of the borrowings by the author of The Life and Death from 
The Second Part of Cony-catching Mr. Lievsay mentions only 


three. They are as follows:* 


Second Part 
Page 39 
Page 25 
Pages 57-58 


Life and Death 
Sig. Adv 

Sig. Cl 

Sigs. D2v-D3 


In addition, the following passages were lifted from The Second 


Part: 


. . . The Conny-catchers . . . were 
brought to the place of iudgment, 
and there like valiant youthes, they 
thrust twelue men into a corner, who 
found them guiltlesse for the fact 
cos Gh 


. .. The grosse Asse ... made hue 
and erie after them... (27). 


. . . Miserere mei, had like to haue 
beene my best mattins. ... And such 
as couet to coosen all, are crost them- 
selues oftentimes almost to the crosse, 
and that is ye next neighbour to the 
gallows (28). 


An Eagles eie to spy out a purchase, 
. . and then a Lions heart, not to 
feare what the end will bee... (34). 


. And although they be by the 
great discretion of the Judges and 
Justices daily trust vp, yet stil there 
springeth vp yong that grow in time 
to beare fruit fit for the gallows... 
(37). 

. . . Then what a sorrowful hart she 
had, I refer to them that haue greeued 
at the like losse (53). 





. . . They were all brought downe to 
the place of Iudgement, where they 
shewed themselues so valiant that they 
thrust twelue men into a corner, who 
found them all guiltie for the Rob- 
berie ... (E2). 


. . . He made hue and erye after 
them... (Div). 


... He was crost almost to the crosse, 
and that is the next neighbour to the 
gallowes; and miserere mei, had 
beene the best mattens . . . (A3v). 


For as hee had an Eagles eye to espie 
aduauntage, so had he a Lions heart 
to effect his purpose ... (A4). 


For although by the great discretion 
of the Iudges and Lustices, many are 
daily trussed vp, yet still there spring- 
eth vp yong that grow, in time, to 
beare fruit fit for the gallowes (Blv). 


Now what a sorrowfull and troubled 
heart this yong Nouice had, ...I 
referre to to [sic] them that haue 
grieued at the like losse (B3). 


4 References to the Ratsey pamphlets are based upon the Shakespeare Asso- 
ciation Faecsimiles, nos. 10 and 11 (Oxford University Press, 1935). Refer- 
ences to Greene’s Second Part are from the Bodley Head Quartos edition 


(London, 1923), ed. G. B. Harrison. 
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The above nine passages from The Life and Death make up, 
as far as I can discover, the entire verifiable indebtedness of their 
author to the works of Robert Greene. All the borrowings are 
from The Second Part of Cony-catching. There is no evidence 
that the author of this Ratsey pamphlet was acquainted with any 
of Greene’s other works. Whoever wrote The Life and Death 
was, as far as Greene is concerned, a man of one book. — 

Mr. Lievsay bases his argument that Rowlands is the author 
of The Life and Death largely upon the fact that the author of 
Greene’s Ghost was obviously very familiar with Greene’s works. 
Rowlands published Greene’s Ghost in 1602. In the pamphlet he 
borrowed from the following sources: The Black Book’s Messenger, 
The Defence of Cony-catching, The Groundwork of Cony-catching, 
The Second Part of Cony-catching, Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, 
The Third Part of Cony-catching, A Disputation between a He 
Cony-catcher and a She Cony-catcher, Kind Heart’s Dream, and 
Summer’s Last Will and Testament.’ Yet Mr. Lievsay asks us 
to believe that so promiscuous and sophisticated a borrower as 
Rowlands was in 1602 had by 1605 changed his habits of com- 
position so drastically that, in writing The Life and Death, he 
confined himself to a single source. The inconsistencies in Mr. 
Lievsay’s case become more apparent in an examination of Rat- 
sey’s Ghost. 

Mr. Lievsay has shown that Ratsey’s Ghost is indebted to A 
Notable Discovery of Cosenage, Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit, and 
Greene’s Ghost. He notes the following parallels :® 


A Notable Discovery Ratsey’s Ghost 
Pages 19-20 Sig. Elv 
Page 40 Sig. Dlv 
Page 44 Sig. D4 
Pages 56, 60, 61 Sig. Clv 
Greene’s Groatsworth 

Pages 17, 18, 19, 21 Sig. A2v 

Greene’s Ghost 

Page 8 Sig. B2v 
Page 14 Sig. B2 





5For a detailed discussion of Rowlands’ use of sources see Edward D. 
McDonald, ‘‘An Example of Plagiarism among Elizabethan Pamphileteers: 
Samuel Rowlands’ Greenes Ghost Haunting Conie-Catchers,’’ Indiana Univer- 
sity Studies, 1 (1911), 145-170. } 

6 References are to the Bodley Head Quartos editions of A Notable Discovery 
and Greene’s Groatsworth of Wit and to the Hunterian Club edition of Row- 
lands’ Complete Works (Glasgow, 1880), I. 
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Page 14 
Page 24 
Page 43 


Sig. C3 
Sigs. B2-B2v 
Sig. C3 


In addition, the following passages have been borrowed by the 
author of Ratsey’s Ghost from A Notable Discovery and Greene’s 


Ghost: 


A Notable Discovery 
. . They leaue him as bare of mony, 
as an ape of a taile... (20). 


I end with this praier, that Cros- 
biting and Conny-catching may be as 
little knowen in England, as the eat- 
ing of swines flesh was amongst the 
Jewes (51). 


Greene’s Ghost 

There might haue also beene com- 
piled a delectable and pleasant Treat- 
ise of the abuse committed by such 
as sell bottle ale, who to make it fly 
vp to the top of the house at the 
first opening do put gunpowder into 
the bottles while the ale is new. Then 
by stopping it close, make the people 
beleeue it is the strength of the ale, 
when being truly sifted it is nothing 
indeed but the strength of the gun- 
powder... (8-9). 


Rochester hackney-men do knowe what 
belongs to this trade, for they haue 
beene often times fleeced by these 
ranke riders ... (15). 

. Like an Irish begger he departed 
on the backeside of the fieldes to his 
chamber... (27). 


On him attended a well fed Tapster 
in a shining sute of well liquored 
fustian . .. (33). 


. All besmeared with the soft Sir- 
reuerence ... (28) 


But here did he not cease, ... but 
iumbled his braines together like 
stones in a bladder, and tost ouer his 
thoughts as a Tailer doth his shreds 
when he hath lost his needle ... (34). 


Ratsey’s Ghost 
They left him as bare of money, as 
an Ape of a tayle... (E2v). 


I woulde giue it all againe, and a 
great deale more too vpon condition 
that lying were as little vsed in Eng- 
land amongst Lawyers, as the eating 
of Swines flesh was amongst the 
Jewes (D4v). 


- You will put ... Gunne powder 
into your Bottles while the Ale is 
newe, to make it flie vp to the toppe 
of the house at the first opening. 
Then by stopping it close, make folkes 
beleeue it is the strength of the Ale, 
when in trueth it is nothing else but 
the strength of Gunne powder (B2v). 


. Let both hackney men and others 
iudge that haue beene fleeced by such 
ranck riders (C3). 


So like an Irishe begger hee wandred 
vp and downe ... (D2). 


. By thy shining suite of well 
liquord fustian . . . (B2-B2v). 


. . It made Sir-reuwerence droppe 
downe. by his heeles (D4). 


He iumbled his brains together, 
like stones in a bladder, and tost ouer 
his thoughts, as a Tailor doeth his 
aie when he hath lost his needle 

- (D1). 


Not only did the author of Ratsey’s Ghost use the three works 
to which Mr. Lievsay has ealled attention. He also borrowed 
from Henry Chettle’s Kind Heart’s Dream (1592) and from 
treene’s Menaphon (1589). The former is clearly the dominant 
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influence in the dream frame of Ratsey’s Ghost, a fact which par- 
tially spoils Mr. Lievsay’s attempt to link Rowlands with the 
writing of The Black Dog of Newgate (about 1600), which also 
has a dream frame. The following passages were borrowed from 
Kind Heart’s Dream and Menaphon:* 


Menaphon 
... As a man pained with a thousand 
passions, drenched in distresse, and 
ouerwhelmed with a multitude of vn- 
couth cares, he sate like the pictures 
that Perseus tourned with his Gorgons 
head into stones (36). 


.. . He thought to haue beguiled his 
passions with some sweete slumbers. 
But Loue .. . prickt him forward 
with new desires; charging Morpheus, 
Phobetur, and Icolon the Gods of 
sleepe, to present vnto his closed eies 
the singular beautie and rare per- 
fections of Samela ... (37). 


Kind Heart’s Dream 
.. . Attending the comming of such 
companions as might wash care away 
with carowsing ... (11). 


. . . Being remoued to a pleasant 
parlor . . . I was laid softly on a 
downe bed, and couered with equall 
furniture, where how long I slept 
quietly, I am not well assured, but 
in the time I intended to rest, I was 
thus by visible apparitions disturbed. 

First after a harsh and confused 
sound, it seemed there entered at once 
fiue personages ... (11). 


Well thus these fiue appeared, and by 
them in post past [ste] a knight of 
the post, whome in times past I haue 
seen as highly promoted as the pil- 
lory: but I haue heard since he was 
a diuell, that plaide the Cariar of 
Pierce penilesse packet to Lucifer... 
(13). 


With that, (after a small pause) in 
a round ring they compassed my bed, 
and thrusting into my hand all their 
papers, they at once charged mee to 
awake, and publish them to the world. 





Ratsey’s Ghost _ 
. .. Pained with a thousand passions, 
I sat like the pictures that Perseus 
turned with his Gorgons head into 
stones: and as a man drenched in 
distresse, and ouerwhelmed with a 
multitude of cares, 


how I might beguile my passions with 
some sweet slumbers (A2). 

. . . But in stead of a quiet sleepe, 
which I intreated Morpheus, Phobetur, 
and Icolon to present me with, I was 
much disturbed with visible appari- 
tions (A2v), 


Ratsey’s Ghost 
. . - And I had not beene long be- 
fore in company, where wee washt 
care away with carousing ... (A2). 


I was remoued into a pleasant Par- 
lour, where I cast my selfe downe 
vpon a bed, adorned with all rich and 
delightsome furniture. But in stead 
of a quiet sleepe . . . I was much 
disturbed with visible apparitions. 

For after a harsh and confused 
sound it seemed there entred at once 
three personages .. . (A2v). 


After them posted in haste, in fright- 
full apparance, one John Fitz-Iohn, 
who aliue was knowne a knight of 
the Poste, . . . and now dead, is pro- 
moted to be a Carrier of letters be- 
tweene the Diuel, the Usurer, and 
the Broker (A3). 


With that, after a small pawse, in 
a round ring they compassed my bed, 
and thrusting their seuerall papers 
into my hands, methought they all at 
once spoke vnto me, and charged me 
to awake, and to publish the contents 


7 References are to the Bodley Head Quartos edition of Kind Heart’s Dream 
and to G. B. Harrison’s edition of Menaphon and A Margarite of America 
(Oxford, 1927). 
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one from a trance reviued) I rouzd 
vp my selfe: when sodainly out of 
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of what was deliuered in writing, 
With this, not a little amazed as 
one from my trance reuiued, I rowzed 


my hand fell the fiue papers, which vp my selfe, when suddainely fell out E 
confirmed my dreame to bee no fan- of my hand the three papers, which 
tisie. Yet (for that I knew the times confirmed my vision to be no phan- 
are daungerous) I thought good ad-  tasie; I tooke them vp againe, and 
uisedly to read them .. . (14). for that I knew the times to bee dan- 
gerous, got me home and read them 

ouer aduisedly . .. (A3-A3v), , 

On the basis of the foregoing evidence there is no reason what- ag 

soever for believing that one author is responsible for the Ratsey thi 

pamphlets. They have in common nothing significant except that ing 

both concern Ratsey and both have borrowed from Greene. Since oli 

the two pamphlets appeared within the space of a month,® one ia 

who supposes common authorship should expect a more tangible the 

relationship than in fact exists. of 


There is not a shred of evidence connecting Samuel Rowlands 
with either pamphlet. The fact that Greene’s Ghost, The Life 


and Death, and Ratsey’s Ghost borrowed from current works of 
a similar nature is not particularly startling to anyone familiar all 
with the habits of Elizabethan hacks. It is hazardous to talk a 
about ‘‘unity of tone’’ in works which are all so indebted to wn 
Greene. It is especially improbable that Rowlands, who borrowed the 
so widely and expertly in Greene’s Ghost, could ever have been i 
responsible for The Life and Death. Ratsey’s Ghost is admittedly a 
more in Rowlands’ vein, but to say that he is therefore the author ey’ 
would be the merest conjecture. Although there can be no assur- le 
ance that the list of borrowings given above is complete, it is clear of 
that what evidence exists points neither toward common author- lik 
ship of the Ratsey pamphlets nor toward the name of Samuel ins 
Rowlands. ba 
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8 The Life and Death was entered 
1605, and Ratsey’s Ghost on May 31. 
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ENOBARBUS’ BROKEN HEART AND THE ESTATE OF 
ENGLISH FUGITIVES 


By Pau A. JoRGENSEN 
University of California, Los Angeles 


By altering the cause of Enobarbus’ death from the unromantie 
ague suggested by Plutarch, and by extending the heartbreak 
through two scenes of lamentation, Shakespeare took a step puzzl- 
ing in several ways. It occurs in a play noteworthy for devoted 
adherence to an inspired source; it is contrary to Shakespeare’s 
normal indisposition toward prolonged scenes of heartbreak on 
the stage;’ and its sentimentality necessitates a radical re-estimate 
of the level-headed soldier. 

This last diffieulty alone has, with the seductiveness of a pos- 
sible paradox, attracted critics of subtlety and insight and has 
led to singular appreciation of an ornate, statuesque scene. Basic- 
ally, most approaches to the paradox argue that although Eno- 
barbus does not display sufficient feeling before his last throes, 
he has a rich strain of it manfully concealed. It has been intuited 
that this ‘‘hearty, bluff, caustic’’ soldier, this ‘‘plain-dealer,’’ 
must have been ‘‘at heart an idealist.’ Or ‘‘the man of feeling 
beneath the ironist’’ has been discovered in his turning ‘‘onion- 
ey’d’’ at Antony’s rhetoric when he bids farewell to his followers 
(even though everyone else present must also have been a man 
of feeling).* Provocative evidence has been found in the most un- 
likely of places, his attitude toward women. Thus MacCallum, 
one of the most perceptive students of the play, feels that Eno- 
barbus’ appreciation of female charm helps to betray his sensi- 
tivity‘—though women themselves might take a dimmer view of 
such evidence. On the other hand, Granville-Barker finds, for 
virtually the opposite reason, an underlying emotional vulnerabil- 





1 Gloucester’s eyes may be publicly extracted, but the breaking of his heart 
is briefly reported. 

2H. N. Hillebrand in the Introduction to his edition of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, The Arden Shakespeare (N.Y., 1926), p. xxxviii. 

3 E. C. Wilson, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Enobarbus,’’ Joseph Quincy Adams Memorial 
Studies (Washington, 1948), p. 405. 

4 Shakespeare’s Roman Plays (London, 1925), p. 353. 
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ity in the soldier’s cynicism toward Cleopatra. In this tragedy 
of a ‘‘eynie mind coupled with soft heart,’’ Enobarbus is seen as 
a ‘‘misogynist confessed, and his talk about women is brutal. 
Misogyny is a recognized armor for soft-hearted men.’” 

But although no heart in Shakespeare has been more carefully 
studied than the unpromising one of this rough soldier, and al- 
though eritical opinion has pronounced itself almost unanimously 
satisfied as to its softness, one may still ask if appreciative criti- 
cism is the right approach to an artistically doubtful episode.* 
That factors other than artistic may have dictated this sensational 
death is suggested by another departure from Plutarch. Eno- 
barbus, in Caesar’s camp, observes that Canidius (who had yielded 
his legions and horse) and other deserters ‘‘have entertainment, 
but / No honourable trust.’”’? Neither Canidius’ treachery nor the 
lack of ‘‘honourable trust’’ is indicated by the souree. In fact 
Plutarech’s Canidius behaves with signal loyalty. After Antony’s 
flight from battle, Canidius waited seven days on the chance that 
his leader might return; only then did he leave, and he did so 
without change of allegiance. 

Shakespeare’s emphasis on the cold rewards of renegades and, 
in particular, his dramatization of the fatal melancholy of one of 
them, may be indebted to a politically vital Elizabethan doctrine,’ 
one which was most influentially enunciated by a now obscure 
book: Sir Lewis Lewkenor’s The Estate of English Fugitives under 
the King of Spaine, a sensational record of the fates of notable 


5 Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton, 1946), 1, 453. 


6 Although Dr. Johnson, in his notes to the play, betrayed dissatisfaction 
with some strained imagery in the episode, G. 8S. Griffiths is one of the few 
critics openly to express a dislike for the death scene as a whole. Griffiths, 
however, yields to the conventional approaches sufficiently to refer to Eno- 
barbus as ‘‘at bottom Charity posing as cynicism’’ (‘‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra,’’ English Association Essays and Studies, xxx, 1945, p. 57). 

7 Antony and Cleopatra, IV, vi, 16. I have used The Complete Works, ed. 
G. L. Kittredge (Boston, 1936). 

8 Possibly no type of subversion had more serious consequences than the 
wholesale desertion of men and towns to the enemy. Stanley’s yielding of 
Deventer to the Spaniard had, in itself, catastrophic possibilities and caused 
much alarm. And Parma, ready for his attempted invasion of England, is 
said by Camden to have had ‘‘700 English fugitives’’ prepared to help him. 
But these, Camden adds, ‘‘of all others were held in greatest contempt; 
neither was Stanley, who had the command of them, nor Westmerland, nor 
others which offered theire service and counsayle, once heard, but for their 
impiety to their Country, barred from all accesse, and as most inauspicious 
conductors, worthily with detestation rejected’’ (The Historie of the... 
Princesse Elizabeth, 1630, Book 3, pp. 130-1). 
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deserters. To the appalling nature of its contents The Estate owed 
much of its great popularity. Three editions (one of them pirated) 
appeared in 1595, and another in 1596. The book also became 
known as the standard work on the subject. Richard Crompton 
twice mentions his indebtedness for hortatory passages in The 
Mansion of Magnanimity (1599). Sir Francis Hastings, who be- 
came widely known in his dispute with the Catholic apologist 
Parsons, directed his readers in 1600 to ‘‘the estate of English 
Fugitives’’ for vital documentary evidence of Spanish treatment 
of deserters.? As late as 1604, the book is twice referred to by 
Dudley Digges (of the family that Professor Hotson has interest- 
ingly associated with Shakespeare), the English marginal citations 
standing out strangely beside the more conventional references to 
Plutarch and Livy.*® And another writer, discussing ‘‘The course 
entertaynement of the best of our English runagates,’’ apparently 
acknowledges Lewkenor’s influence in the remark: ‘‘as your selves 
have heard, if you be not willingly deaffe.’”™' 

Lewkenor’s purpose was to warn Englishmen contemplating 
service under Philip of ‘‘the small regard, distresse, povertie, 
secorne, calamitie, & affliction befallen to such as had alreadie entred 
the course. He had seen his unhappy countrymen ‘‘wandring 
in poore habites & afflicted gestures, heavily groning under the 
burthen of an extreeme and calamitous necessitie.’? These fugitives 
received not only slender regard from the Spaniard, but ‘‘turmoile, 
griefe, & distraction of Minde’’ from disloyalty to the Queen.** 
Sir William Stanley, for example, who had been the most costly 
deserter, sequestered himself in Antwerp after much shameful 
treatment, lingering for a few months ‘‘full of melancholy & pas- 
sion.’"'* In most eases the emotional vexation was anything but 
figurative, for it led to death either from suicide or from mysterious 
causes only hinted at. When Norris had ‘‘leasure to bethinke him- 
selfe of the foulness of his fault,’’ he fell ‘‘into a kind of lunasie,’’ 
tried to leave the Spanish camp and return home, but was cap- 
tured and committed to prison, where he presently died, or, as 


9912 


2 An Apologie Or Defence Of The Watch-word, p. 198. 

10 Foure Paradoxes, or Politique Discourses, pp. 80, 106. 

11 John Norden, A Christian Familiar Comfort (1596), p. 44. 
12 The Estate (1595), ‘‘To the Reader.’’ 

18 Tbid., sig. I 2v. 

14 Tbid., sig. F 4. 





15 Ibid., sig. 
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it was rumored, took his own life.*®> Similarly with Lord Paget: 
‘‘what with the conceit of [his] griefe, & what with other acci- 
dents, he shortly ended his life.’"** It is not made clear whether 
grief, ‘‘other accidents,’’ or suicide caused the death. Lewkenor’s 
moral purpose, however, favored darkly emotional causes, and the 
fate of William Pigot best illustrates this tendency. Soon after 
his treason, Pigot’s luck went against him everywhere, with serious 
cardiacal damage—his heart ‘‘beeing stricken dead, with the cold- 
nesse of the entertainment he had in Spayne.’’* ‘‘Sure am I,”’ 
Lewkenor reflects, ‘‘that if by the bodies jestures a man may judge 
of the minds unquiet perturbations, there was never anie wretch 
more violently overthrowen with the extremity of an inward afflic- 
tion & despaire.’’ His death in prison was appallingly strange. 
Apparently well one day, he fell overnight ‘‘into straunge and 
extreme accidents of his body, and was found the next morning 
dead.’’*® 

Lewkenor’s own artistry is visible in the consistent shaping of 
these stories and others. There was, indeed, a remarkable basis 
of fact in the sweeping retribution which, in one form or another, 
eaught up with these fugitives. But Lewkenor has selected, in- 
tensified, and darkened, giving sensational stress to the internal 
aspects of the repentence and the passionate demonstration, He 
has effectively Jeft the more prosaic factors, the ‘‘other accidents,” 
of certain deaths either obseure or ambiguous. That Lewkenor 
himself was uneasily aware of the fictional and exemplum-like 
nature of his series of tragedies may appear from his note of 
apology: because of their ‘‘strangenesse,’* he admits, they ‘‘will 
rather beare the resemblance of a tragical fiction, then of a true 
discourse.’’!® It is in some measure to Lewkenor’s sense of tragical 
decorum that we owe what may be considered the legend of Eng- 
lish fugitives. 

It is also, I believe, partially to Lewkenor’s book or its doctrinal 
reflections, that we owe what Enobarbus considered fitting in his 
repentance. With such precedents of shameful death marked by 
“inward affliction & despaire’’ as Lewkenor had made famous, 


B 1. 
16 Ibid., sig. F 3v. 
17 Thid., sig. B 4. 
18 Ibid., sig. C 2. 
19 Tbhid., sig. A lv, 
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Shakespeare’s soldier might well declare, ‘‘the foul’st best fits / 
My latter part of life.’’*® At least two aspects of this ‘‘foul’st’’ 
type of decease, otherwise at the merey of impressionistic criticism, 
become understandable when their bizarre pattern is traced to 
the artistry of a Lewkenor, not a Shakespeare. 

In the first place, readers of The Estate would have seen no in- 
appropriate strain in Enobarbus’ terminal agonies. In Lewkenor 
it is not the exception but the rule that prominent deserters should 
die with passionate melancholy and distraction. For Shakespeare 
there was little choice in this regard. Restraint either of language 
or action would have been unrealistic and unpatriotie to an audi- 
ence so well indoctrinated. 

Nor would this audience have been likely to ask whether Eno- 
barbus had ever displayed sufficient delicacy to die of remorse. 
Lewkenor ushers his major fugitives, sensitive or not, through 
similar portals of ordeal, for his purpose demanded that the hand 
of God, not the personality of the offender, be manifest in the 
punishment. What gave Lewkenor and other patriotie journalists 
the most edifying amazement was the miraculous nature of the 
retribution. The spectacle of so many valiant men ‘‘all taken 
awaie by violenee’’ was assurance that ‘‘God doth mightily pro- 
tect the cause of her Majestie, and will not suffer the disloialties 
of her unfaithful subjeets to eseape unpunished.’’*? Crompton, 
following Lewkenor, likewise rehearses the fate of the revolted 
captains ‘‘to the end you may perceive, that such and so great 
calamitie as these, could never have hapned to them without the 
apparent hand of God, whose revengefull justice never ceased to 
pursue the infidelitie of these miserable men, untill he had taken 
them from the face of the earth.’’? Even if Shakespeare did seek 
consistency in the development of Enobarbus’ personality, his 
audience would probably have overlooked a rational change in 
favor of the miraculous. 

It should of course be clear that this influence could extend 
only to certain features of the tragedy. Enobarbus’ desertion 
of his general, so far as it is an individual matter, is not exactly 
paralleled by the disloyalty of the English fugitives to the person 
of the Queen. What is more, some of the political-religious aspects. 


20 Antony and Cleopatra, IV, vi, 38. 
21 The Estate, sig. D 1. 
22 The Mansion of Magnanimity, sig. H 4. 
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of The Estate are irrelevant to the play, though more are relevant 
than I have indicated here. But these exceptions do not conflict 
with the degree of influence already claimed. Shakespeare could 
take the dramatie shape and coloring from Lewkenor’s exempla— 
and these are what most readers would remember—and could 
apply them to any type of military apostasy. In fact, the instances 
recorded by Lewkenor were the only ones with which most of the 
Elizabethan audience were emotionally acquainted. 

How this audience became acquainted with them — whether 
through Lewkenor or other sources unknown to us—is of less 
moment than the fact that only one interpretation of the famous 
apostasy was available to loyal readers.“ Nevertheless, reference 
to some specific ‘‘record’’ may be read into Enobarbus’ prophecy 
—comparable to Cleopatra’s vision of her greatness being ‘‘boyed’”’ 
—of how a future age will chronicle deserters: 

Be witness to me, O thou blessed moon, 

When men revolted shall upon record 

Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 

Before thy face repent !* 
Probably no record of ‘‘men revolted,’’ their ‘‘hateful memory,’’ 
and their tragic repentance was better known than that of Sir 
Lewis Lewkenor. 


23 Disloyal readers might benefit, if they could find a copy, from Cardinal 
Allen’s defence of Sir William Stanley’s apostasy, published in Antwerp in 
1587, called The Copie Of a Letter written by M Doctor Allen. 


24 Antony and Cleopatra, IV, xi, 6. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCHILLER’S AESTHETICS 
ON THE DRAMAS OF LERMONTOV 


By Epmunp KosrKa 
New York, New York 


In his article ‘‘The dramas of Schiller and Lermontov’’ Man- 
ning comes to the conclusion ‘‘that the dramas of Schiller, espe- 
cially Die Rauber and Kabale und Liebe, exercised a great influ- 
ence upon the dramas of Lermontov.’’? Doubtlessly many more 
parallels between the dramas of Schiller and Lermontov could 
be found than those mentioned by the author of the article, but 
there is another aspect in the problem of the relationship of the 
two poets which undeservedly has been neglected by the critics 
up to now: the indisputable influence of Schiller’s aesthetic writ- 
ings upon the dramatie works of the Russian poet. 

Already in his first play, The Spaniards, Lermontov endeavors 
to raise the family conflict to a higher social-philosophical level 
by introducing into it the Schillerean ideals of tolerance, human- 
ity and freedom and by employing the Schillerian principle of 
strength. His second play, Menschen und Leidenschaften, repre- 
sents a considerable progress in the direction of the philosophical 
drama of the German poet. The family conflict assumes here 
clearly the character of universal social and moral collisions. The 
hero, Yury Volin, does not perish as a victim of accidental cir- 
cumstances or due to the bad will of a wicked individual as in the 
Spaniards but he is ruined by the very organization of human 
life and by the very order of the universe. Quite obviously Ler- 
montov imitates here the Schillerean tragic catastrophe which 
manages without the guilt of the hero and without a triumphant 
villain.2 In his third drama, A Strange Man, the former lyric 
hero is transformed into a tragie giant and the whole play rises 
to the level of a ‘‘social and ethical humanism which unveils the 
defects of the contemporary society.’’* As in the preceding play 


1 Philological Quarterly, vir (1929), 19. 

2 Literaturnoye Nasledstvo (Moskva: Izd. Akad. Nauk SSSR, 1941), XLiI- 
XLIv, 23. 

3 Lermontov, Sobr. Soch. (Moskva-Leningrad: Gos, Izd. Khud. Lit., 1947), 
Il, 475 (notes). 
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there are no real villains in the drama. We see only simple, ordi- 
nary people carried away by the torrent of their little passions, 
people who seareely notice how inhumanly, abominably, treacher- 
ously, jealously they behave. With this mean and insignificant 
society Lermontov contrasts Vladimir Arbenin, who carries the 
‘‘heavy burden of self-knowledge’’ on his shoulders—a noble, en- 
thusiastic, high-minded youth like his model Karl Moor. 

After the completion of the drama A Strange Man Lermontov’s 
dramatie endeavors concentrate on the problem of good and evil 
already raised here with great pungeney. Vladimir’s outery: 
‘*T earry in me the seed of evil; I am created to destroy the order 
of nature’’* prepares already the way for the figure of Yevgeny 
Arbenin in the drama A Masquerade, which marks the peak of 
Lermontov’s achievements as a playwright. 

In the four years that lie between the Strange Man and the 
Masquerade Schiller continued to exercise a considerable influence 
upon the restless mind of the voung Russian poet as is proved 
by some of his philosophical poems which treat with problems of 
art, the artist and the work of art.® In view of Lermontov’s great 
interest for the German poet it seems safe to assume that he also 
acquainted himself thoroughly with Schiller’s philosophical and 
aesthetic writings in order to clarify his ideas regarding the nature 
and technique of the drama and to define his own position in re- 
spect to Schiller’s conception of the tragedy. In the following 
we will try to show how Lermontov assimilated the aesthetic 
theories of his model in his own way and how he applied them 
with certain modifications in the drama A Masquerade. 

It is now an established fact that the poet made three versions 
of this drama,* however the first is lost and the third was changed 
fundamentally by Lermontov himself in order to satisfy the censor. 
For this reason the second version usually is printed in the editions 
as the closest approach to the lost original three-act play. 

In his aesthetic treatises Schiller seeks a way out of the rules 
and traditions of the Greek, Shakespearean and Freneh tragedy. 
What he says concerning the principles of dramatie construction 
could not fail to impress the receptive mind of his young Russian 
diseiple. Lermontov started realizing that in his early plays he 
"4 Ibid., 378. 

5 Comp. Lerm. Sobr, Soch. 1, 26: ‘*V wme svoem,’’ 

6 Manning mentions only two versions: comp. PQ, vim, 19. 
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had imitated the master with little skill and much lack of eriti- 
cism. In Schiller’s essay On the Tragic Art he may have been 
struck by the statement that it is unwise for a playwright to base 
a drama upon the guilt of the hero or upon the malevolence of 
an unscrupulous villain: 

If the cause that has produced a misfortune gives us too much displeasure, 
our compassion for the victim is diminished thereby. The heart cannot feel 
simultaneously, in a high degree, two absolutely contrary affections. Indig- 
nation against the person who is the primary cause of the suffering becomes 
the prevailing affection, and all other feeling has to yield to it. Thus our 
interest is always enfeebled, when the unhappy man whom it would be desir- 
able to pity had cast himself into ruin by a personal and an inexcusable fault; 
or if, being able to save himself, he did not do so, either through feebleness 
of mind or pusillanimity.7 

As an example Schiller cites unhappy King Lear who fails to 
arouse unconditional svmpathy on account of his weak and child- 
ish lack of discernment. In the second case we experience a similar 
feeling : 

Our pity is equally lessened when the primary cause of a misfortune whose 
innocent victim ought to inspire us with compassion fills our mind with horror. 
When the tragic poct cannot clear himself of his plot without introducing a 
wretch, and when he is reduced to derive the greatness of suffering from the 
greatness of wickedness, the supreme beauty of his work must always be 
seriously injured. Iago and Lady Macbeth in Shakespeare, Cleopatra in the 
tragedy of ‘‘Rodogune’’, or Franz Moor in ‘‘The Robbers’’, are so many 
proofs in support of this assertion. A poet who understands his real interest 
will not bring about the catastrophe through a malicious will which proposes 
misfortune as its end; nor, and still less, by want of understanding: but rather 
through the imperious force of circumstances.’ 

To the wretches mentioned by Schiller we might very well add 
the wretches of Lermontov’s carly plays: the wicked Father Sor- 
rini in The Spaniards, the malicious old women Darya and Marfa 
in Menschen und Leidenschaften, the treacherous friend Belinskoy 
in A Strange Man. But Lermontov had learned his lesson. In 
his drama A Masquerade he clearly shows that on the model of 
Schiller he endeavors to construct a completely new kind of trag- 
edy. It is not difficult to discover that this new tragedy realizes 
in the figure of the hero an aesthetie principle stated in the essay 
On the Tragic Ari: ‘‘Pity is far more excited when it has for 
its object both him who suffers and him who is the primary cause 
of the suffering. This ean only happen when the latter has neither 


7 Schiller, Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical (London: George Bell and 
Sons, 1905), p. 546. 
8 Ibid., pp. 546-347. 
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elicited our contempt nor our hatred, but when he has been brought 
against his inclination to become the cause of this misfortune.’” 

With these words Schiller proclaims the principle of double 
compassion: with the victim and with the originator of the mis- 
fortune. Initially this principle appears still connected with the 
idea of a moral purpose which collides with the purposelessness 
of nature. The catastrophe is consequently the work of a blind 
accidence and the psychology of the hero ean be rightfully ne- 
glected because he is bound to become the cause of the misfortune 
‘‘against his inclination.’’ Later Schiller abandons the idea of 
moral purposefulness (at least with regard to aesthetics) and 
places the principle of strength in the foreground which exempts 
the playwright from the necessity of taking his heroes exclusively 
from the category of ‘‘good characters’’: 

Thus the degree of aesthetical energy with which sublime feelings and sub- 
lime acts take possession of our souls, does not rest at all on the interest of 
reason, which requires every action to be really conformable with the idea of 
good. But it rests on the interest of the imagination, which requires conform- 
ity with good should be possible, or in other terms, that no feeling, however 
strong, should oppress the freedom of the soul. Now this possibility is found 
in every act that testifies with energy to liberty and to the force of the will; 
and if the poet meets with an action of this kind, it matters little where, he 
has a subject suitable for his art. To him, and to the interest we have in him, 
it is quite the same, to take his hero in one class of characters or in another, 
among the good or the wicked, as it often requires as much strength of char- 
acter to do evil conscientiously and persistently, as to do good. If a proof 
be required that in our aesthetic judgments we attend more to the force than 
to its direction, to its freedom than to its lawfulness, this is sufficient for our 
evidence. We prefer to see force and freedom manifest themselves at the 
cost of moral regularity, rather than moral -regularity at the cost of freedom 
and strength. . . A vicious person begins to interest us as soon as he must 
risk his happiness and life to carry out his perverse designs; on the contrary, 
a virtuous person loses in proportion as he finds it useful to be virtuous. 
Vengeance for instance, is certainly an ignoble and vile affection, but this 
does not prevent it from becoming aesthetical, if to satisfy it we must endure 
painful sacrifice.10 

Schiller’s thesis of the superiority of foree and freedom over 
the direction of force and over moral regularity brings us already 
very close to the problems of good and evil raised in the drama 
A Masquerade. We do now understand why Lermontov takes his 
hero in the wicked class of characters and why Arbenin’s vile and 
ignoble act of vengeance produces an aesthetical effect of astonish- 


ing foree. As the German poet Lermontov is interested solely in 


the expression of strength; for the direction of strength he does 


9 Ibid., p. 347. 
10 Schiller, Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical, pp. 166-167. 
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not care at all. By risking his life and happiness to carry out his 
evil design Arbenin arouses our interest and even that higher 
sort of compassion which Schiller refers to in his treatise On the 
Tragic Art. 

It is a long way which leads from Lermontov’s passionate, en- 
thusiastic, noble-minded heroes Fernando (Spaniards), Yury (Men- 
schen und Leidenschaften), Vladimir (A Strange Man)—who in 
spite of their opposition against the existing form of society perish 
almost without resistance—to the fanatical, cold-blooded, wicked 
hero of the Masquerade. Yevgeny Arbenin is not the kind of man 
to think of impotent submission to fate, of irresolute resignation 
or feeble forgiveness: from the very beginning he appears as an 
active, forceful character who has lost his belief in the power of 
so-called good. Like Karl Moor he takes the ‘‘sword of vengeance”’ 
into his own hands resolved to deal the corrupt society one aveng- 
ing blow after the other. The figure of Arbenin proves that Ler- 
montov himself has lost his faith in the power of good. At its 
representatives he now looks down with pity and contempt: he 
sees in them weak and passive characters who are unable to re- 
sist the power of evil. Equipped with this knowledge he creates 
in Yevgeny Arbenin a hero who deliberately passes from good to 
evil. ‘‘What is the highest good and evil? — Two links of an in- 
visible chain which approach each other by withdrawing from 
each other.’’? This amounts already to a dialectical formulation 
of the problem of society morals. He who longs for the good— 
the poet tells us by means of his hero in the Masquerade—must 
not philosophise and monologise but fight, despise, hate and avenge! 
Vladimir Arbenin in the drama A Strange Man was still a phil- 
osophising bel-esprit, Yevgeny Arbenin in the Masquerade appears 
already as an inexorable hater and avenger ‘‘who takes vengeance 
for his disillusion and for the ruin of his aesthetical brother, the 
naive ‘strange man’.’’? Arbenin’s fight against the society and 
the order of the universe results not from the fact that ‘‘a spark 
of heavenly fire’’ still glows in him but from the fact that he has 
preserved in his soul the primitive force of fighting and revenging 
—with other words: the faculty of volition. Here again Lermontov 
proves himself a disciple of Schiller who, in the essay On the Sub- 
lime, unconditionally defends the freedom of human volition: 


~ 11 Lermontov, Sobr. Soch., m1, 475. 
12 Lermontov, Sobr. Soch., m1, 476. 
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‘*Man is never obliged to say, I must—must,’’ says the Jew Nathan to 
the dervish; and this expression is true in a wider sense than man might be 
tempted to suppose. The will is the specific character of man, and reason 
itself is only the eternal rule of his will. All nature acts reasonably; all our 
prerogative is to act reasonably, with consciousness and with will, All other 
objects obey necessity; man is the being who wills.1° 


From this thesis it is only a step to the conclusion, consequently 
drawn by Schiller, that in tragedy there is no room for a phil- 
osophy of moral purposefulness, a higher order of things, a kind 
universal will which regulates and directs the world and ‘‘dis- 
solves the single discordant sound in the great harmony.’’ Having 
discovered the grandiose charm of chaos in nature he vigorously 
turns against the champions of the harmony philosophy to which 
he himself had paid homage not so long ago: 


Without doubt, he who sees the grand economy of nature only from the 
impoverished light of the understanding; he who has never any other thought 
than to reform its defiant disorder and to substitute harmony, such a one 
could not find pleasure in a world which seems given up to the ecaprice of 
chance rather than governed according to a wise ordination, and where merit 
and fortune are for the most part in opposition. . . . Away then with that 
false theory which supposes falsely a harmony binding well being and well 
doing. Let evil destiny show its face. Our safety is not in blindness, but in 
facing our dangers. What can do so better than familiarity with the splendid 
and terrible evolution of events, or than pictures showing man in conflict with 
chance; evil triumphant, security deceived—pictures shown us throughout 
history, and placed before us by tragedy?14 


With these words Schiller deals a deadly blow to the idea of 
moral purposefulness and lays down the principle of strength. 
On the basis of this principle he proceeds to dividing the life ways 
of men in two great categories: a réalistic one and an idealistic 
one. Since man is the being who wills it is possible for him to 
assert his will in two ways: 


Either really, by opposing force to force, by commanding nature, as nature 
yourself; or by the idea, issuing from nature, and by thus destroying in re- 
lation to self the very idea of violence. . . . Accordingly, when he can no 
longer oppose to the physical forces any proportional physical force, only one 
resource remains to him to avoid suffering any violence: that is, to cause to 
cease entirely that relation which is so fatal to him. It is, in short, to annt- 
hilate as an idea the violence he is obliged to suffer in fact.15 


It is evident that the material for a tragedy as Schiller under- 
stands it ought to be taken from the first eategory.'® In this re- 


13 Schiller, Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical, p. 128. 
14 Schiller, Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical, pp. 139, 141. 
15 Ibid., p. 130. 


16 Schiller himself did not always act according to this principle: comp., 
for instance, Max Piccolomini! 
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gard Lermontov follows his model both dramatically and philoso- 
phically. Arbenin’s life represents ‘‘a pathetical drama of man 
struggling with destiny, of happiness fleeing irresistibly, of seeur- 
ity deceived, evil triumphant’’ as Schiller had pictured it for 
a true tragic playwright in his essay On the Sublime. Arbenin 
appears as the incarnate principle of strength and double com- 
passion for even after his murdering of the innocent Nina we 
feel sympathy and pity with him. We feel sympathy and pity 
with him because with Nina he ‘‘destroys his own happiness, his 
hope for salvation and his belief in good.’’!” 

Beside the principles of strength and double compassion the 
Masquerade contains also the principle of justification of evil. 
In the original three-act version of the drama (our only source 
of this version is the report of the censor E. Oldekop prepared 
for count Benkendorf, the Chief of the Russian police’) no trace 
could be found of a ‘‘purposeful universe,’’ a ‘‘higher order’’ 
or a “‘dissolution of a single discordant sound in the great har- 
mony.’’ Arbenin’s life way represents itself as the life way of a 
man which Schiller would have defined as ‘‘realistic’’: Free and 
proud Arbenin asserts his will by opposing force to force.’*® True, 
by introducing the principle of justification of evil Lermontov 
takes already a decisive step away from Schiller but even the 
principle of justification of evil can be traced back to the aesthetical 
essays of the latter. In Schiller’s treatise On the Pathetic we find 
the following characteristic passage: 

The vices which show a great force of will, evidently announce a greater 
aptitude for real moral liberty than do virtues which borrow support from 
inclination; seeing that it only requires of the man who persistently does evil 
to gain a single victory over himself, one simple upset of his maxims, to gain 
ever after to the service of virtue his whole plan of life, and all the force of 
will which he lavished on evil. And why is it we receive with dislike medium 
characters, whilst we at times follow with trembling admiration one which 
is altogether wicked? It is evident, that with regard to the former, we re- 
nounce all hope, we cannot even conceive the possibility of finding absolute 
liberty of the will; whilst with the other, on the contrary, each time he dis- 
plays his faculties, we feel that one single act of the will would suffice to raise 
him up to the fullest height of human dignity. Thus, in the aesthetic judg- 


ment, that which excites our interest is not morality in itself, but liberty 
alone; and moral purity ean only please our imagination when it places in 





17 Lermontov, Sobr. Soch., 11, 477 (notes). 

18 Tbid., p. 478 (notes). 

19 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy (Leningrad-Moskva: Gos. Izd. ‘«Tskustvo’’), 
edited by W. A. Desnitsky, 1940, p. 118. 

20 Schiller, Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical, p. 167. 
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‘rR relief the forces of the will. It is then manifestly to confound two very distinet the 
orders of ideas, to require in aesthetic things so exact a morality, and, in 
' ' order to stretch the domain of reason, to exclude the imagination from its ne 
own legitimate sphere.2° ev: 
Schiller, as can be seen, limits the justification of evil to ‘‘aes- ex! 
thetic things.’’ Lermontov, however, consciously passes these vel 
eF) limits throwing himself into the whirl of real life and actual an 
passion. He unmasks the inner rottenness of the so-called ‘‘ great dil 
world’’; he sharply condemns ‘‘misconceived forbearance and ine 
indolent, effeminated taste’’; he proceeds to disturb the cheerful- Fr 
ness of society by hurling an ‘‘iron verse’’ into their eyes—a verse og. 
i ‘*soaked in wrath and bile’’; and in the end he unchains a storm dr 
sf of rebellion which is equivalent to a revolt against the whole order pe 
bh of human society, against God and morals.”* an 
el Yevgeny Arbenin personifies the tragedy of human life, of human in 
society which is organized in such a way that real, active striving of 
for virtue inevitably assumes the form of evil—of hate, contempt, cal 
revenge. ‘‘Shattered is the barrier between good and evil!’’ Ar- pa 
benin triumphantly yells at his former friend Zvezdich, and this wa 
exclamation unveils the philosophical character of the drama tio 
which explains and justifies the behaviour of the hero. Through | 
Arbenin Lermontov boldly denudes the mystification of good the th 
representative of which had been Zvezdich. With manly intrepid- an 
ity Arbenin unmasks him as a miserable individual so that society a 
turns away from him with scorn and disgust. fa 
Like Schelling the author of the Masquerade believes in the ciy 
common origin of good and evil. Yevgeny Arbenin represents the pr 
rt embodiment of this philosophical principle—and this explains his ca 
somewhat shadowy and demoniacal character which lacks a real fo. 
' psychological motivation. The concrete philosophical problems fig 
ot raised in the Masquerade with such an inexorable pungency seem ex 
' to indicate that Lermontov was not unfamiliar with Schelling’s un 
conception of good and evil. In spite of this we must not think los 
; of any direct influence of Schelling on the Russian poet: more pa 
than probably his knowledge of the German idealistic philosophy dr 
must be derived from the Russian followers of Schelling, the so- Le 
ealled ‘‘lubomudrye,’’ whose writings he eagerly devoured.” m¢ 
The question arises how Lermontov assimilated and modified 


21 Cf. Literaturnoye Nasledstvo, p. 28. | ' 
22 Lit. Nasl., pp. 15-16, 21. | 
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the Schellingean doctrine of evil so that it suited his own poetic 
needs. — The Masquerade lets but little doubt that Lermontov’s 
evil is an evil originated by the guilt of good; it is an evil which 
exists as an eternal reproach of good because it continuously un- 
veils its appalling weakness. The poet does not represent evil as 
an expression of strength in general, either (regardlessly of its 
direction), but as a conscious revolt against the helplessness and 
indolence of good—as a phenomenon not of nature but of history. 
From this standpoint Lermontov consequently passes to his apol- 
ogy of evil; from this standpoint he manages constructing the 
drama in such a way that the originator of the catastrophe, the 
personification of evil and vice, resuscitates in us not only fear 
and horror but also sympathy and compassion. With other words: 
in the Masquerade Lermontov materialises Schiller’s principle 
of double compassion, compassion with the victim and with the 
cause of the misfortune. And in this respect the disciple sur- 
passed the master for in spite of his endeavors Schiller ‘‘never 
was able to glory in any real achievments”’ as far as the realiza- 
tion of the principle of double compassion is concerned.” 

On the contradictory demand of double compassion rests also 
the hidden philosophical and dialectical depth, the power, vitality 
and pungency of Lermontov’s dramatie art. The Masquerade is 
a complicated play, but in spite of its intricacy, in spite of the 
fact that it is based on new and rather paradoxical artistie prin- 
ciples (it contains elements of various kinds of poetry: beside 
profound philosophical meditations, satirical grimaces and deli- 
eate lyrical effusions) we cannot deny it the name of a tragedy: 
for above all its obseurities and contradictions rises the pathetic 
figure of Arbenin, the great sufferer, whose ponderous monologues 
exceed by far the limited frame of a sentimental melodrama. By 
unveiling the social and philosophical basis of the drama the mono- 
logues raise it to the dignity of a sublime lyrical tragedy, com- 
parable with the philosophical tragedies of Schiller, the melo- 
dramatie deviations of which may be interpreted as the result of 
Lermontov’s search for new solutions in the field of style and 
motivation.** 

In the Masquerade the Russian drama of the Twenties and 


23 Klassiky Russkoy Dramy, p. 119. 
24 Ibid., pp. 119-120. 
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Thirties had reached its climax. To the authorities, however, the 
play seemed so audacious and revolutionary that, even in its third 
version, it was not licensed to be produced on the stage. In the 
eyes of the censor the demonstrative lack of the guilt and retri- 
bution motive and the poet’s refusal to introduce into the later 
versions the changes recommended by Benkendorf constituted an 
unpardonable crime against the recognized morals of society and 
its autocratic protector. The fact that the author of The Robbers 
had been Lermontov’s model and source of inspiration contributed 
only to make his drama still more unpalatable to the bureaucrats. 

In his last drama, The Two Brothers, Lermontov elaborates the 
problem of good and evil raised already in the Masquerade. Re- 
markable is his passing from the philosophical drama to the psy- 
chological and realistic analysis and from the lyrical verse to the 
ordinary prose. Really new in the 7'wo Brothers is solely the in- 
troduction of two tragic heroes. Plot and motivation remind us 
of The Robbers, but the drama ean also be paralleled with Don 
Carlos and The Bride of Messina. 

In Lermontov’s poetie production the drama The Two Brothers 
denotes an important transition phase which already prepares the 
way for the psychological realism of his great novel A Hero of 
Our Time. Alexander Radin in The Two Brothers personifies the 
ultimate liquidation of the pathetie-rhetoric hero modelled on 
Schiller and the attempt of a new correlative elaboration of the 
moral problem on a dialectical and antithetical basis. 

Lermontov’s dramas are no master-pieces, and from the view- 
point of world literature only the Masquerade deserves to have a 
place between the better known specimens of the Storm and Stress 
period. Nevertheless, beside Griboyedov and Pushkin, Lermontov 
will always be known as a dramatist for his plays represent in 
Russian literature that kind of sublime tragedies ‘‘which could 
not be included in the theater repertoir-of the Twenties and Thir- 
ties for political reasons and which are preserved as a proof of 
their ideal and artistie possibilities.’’*® 


25 Lermontov, Sobr. Soch., 11, 478 (notes). 
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tNOMIC VERSE IN THE OLD SAXON HELIAND 


By Carrou. E. Reep 
University of Washington 


The Old Saxon Heliand presents an extraordinary example of 
a blending of pagan and Christian tradition. Although its subject 
matter is Christian, its poetic form may be characterized as repre- 
senting a rather flamboyant stage in the development of Germanic 
Stabreim. As Behagel remarks, ‘‘the Heliand poet had gone be- 
yond his predecessors [i.e., the Old English poets] in many re- 
spects: in the use of rime-breaking (‘enjambement’) and the 
loosening-up of metrical structure, in general, he had created a 
form beyond which further development was scarcely possible, 
and it is evident that the Germanie technique of alliterative versi- 
fication was ready for discard.’’! The disintegration of metric 
balance, however, was no less pronounced than the corresponding 
reduction in rhetorical flexibility. In his eritieal text of the Heliand 
Sievers? listed a number of fixed phrases demonstrating the formal 
kinship of the Heliand with other Germanic poems. A more com- 
prehensive study of poetie stereotypes in old Germanic poetry 
was attempted by R. M. Meyer,* but the scope of his field was so 
great that Mever made no effort to evaluate individually the various 
works from which his material was taken. One of the rhetorical 
devices which he mentioned, however, will bear further study. I 
refer to the so-called ‘‘Denkspruch,’’ or gnomie verse, which 
Blanche Colton Williams has defined so well in her penetrating 
study of the Cotton and Exeter Gnomes.‘ Most of the examples 
of gnomie verse treated by Williams can be kept apart from the 
specifie type to be considered in connection with the Heliand, 
namely, the gnomie divagation, consisting of certain statements 


1 Behagel, O., Heliand und Genesis (4th ed., Halle, 1922), p. xxix. Cf. the 
observation of Meyer, R. M., Die altgermanische Poesie nach ihren formethaften 
Elementen beschrieben (Berlin, 1889), p. 433: ‘‘Die altgerm. Neigung zur 
Hiiufung der Worte hat im Heliand von der alten Anhiufung wichtiger und 
vielsagender Synonyma sich zu der Aufschichtung miissiger Hiilfsworte verirrt. 

2 Sievers, E., Heliand (Halle-Berlin, 1935). 

3 Meyer, op. cit., p. 2. 

4 Williams, B. C., Gnomic Poetry in Anglo-Saxon (New York, 1914). 
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or formulae introduced in dependent or illustrative fashion dur- 
ing the course of an epic narration. The Cotton and Exeter Gnomes, 
like much of the Old Norse Hovamol, constitute veritable catalogues 
of sententious remarks which exhibit a far greater diversity of 
form and content than do all the gnomie divagations in any given 
poem. 

The position of the Heliand as a representative of old Germanic 
poetic style can best be understood if we compare it to the old 
English epic, Beowulf. As Williams has indicated, the gnomic 
verses in Beowulf celebrate certain features of ideal behavior cor- 
responding to the rules of good conduct in ancient Germanic so- 
ciety. Several scholars have been tempted to look upon the work 
as a veritable ‘‘mirror for princes.’’ Its heroic episodes exemplify 
whole multitudes of laudable virtues, the extoling of which is 
punctuated from time to time by parenthetical remarks, the gnomie 
divagations. A very cursory examination of these remarks reveals 
the superficial effect of Christian ethics upon the poem itself: 
although God is conceived as the ruler of destiny, it is deemed 
best that a man demonstrate his virtuous nature in acts of bravery 
here on earth; any concept of piety or humility is virtually non- 
existent. God’s aid, therefore, is solicited more often for success 
in worldly deeds than for the attainment of heavenly bliss. The 
prescriptions for correct behavior are, consequently, more complex 
and numerous in Beowulf than they are in the /leliand, where a 
more rigid doctrine of religion eliminates excessive preoccupation 
with social relations. 

A similar ratio was noted by Williams in her comparison of the 
pagan and Christian elements of Old English poetry, and her 
explanation for this was to the effect that, in the first place, Christ- 
ian poctry is itself rather didactic and, furthermore, that the sub- 
ject matter of Christian literature was sufficiently new and differ- 
ent, so that the preservation of traditional gnomes diminished 
along with the disuse of traditional epie narrative-style.® 


This suggestion fits the Heliand to a certain degree, for it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish gnomie remarks there from re- 
ligious sermons, and the restricted nature of the subject matter 
certainly limits the possibilities of sententious phrasing. The social 


5 Williams, ibid., p. 64. 
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ideals of Beowulf are not prominently reflected in the Heliand, 
nor is the same multiplicity of poetic stereotypes. 

The gnomie divagations of the Heliand may be grouped under 
the following headings: (1) Service to God or to one’s lord; (2) 
Modesty, and respect for Christian doctrine; (3) Resistance to evil 
(persons or things); (4) Love of one’s mother. Let us now examine 
the entire collection and discuss these classifications.® ~- 


1. Service to God or to one’s lord. 

[ Joseph, the disciple] took him in his arms as one should his 
lord (5733). 

[Zacharias] gladly performed for his lord the service of God, 
with greatest zeal, with pure heart, as one should gladly serve 
his lord (110-112). 

|The disciples worried.] So these are troublesome things to 
every man, that he must leave his friendly lord, give up the 
one so good (4773-4775). 

[Thomas speaks:] That is the choicest of thanes who stands 
fast together with his lord and dies with him there in glory 
(3996-3998). 

[As the Angels served Christ—] Thus one should serve his 
lord God in friendship, heavenly king (1119-1120). 

See also lines 3219-3223 under 2., below. 


In this first group of gnomes, the traditional fidelity of a thane 
towards his prince is easily applied to the relation between faith- 
ful believers and their natural prince, God, ‘‘the heavenly king,’’ 
whose will is enacted in the life of Christ, God’s son and ‘‘mighty 
prinee.’’ Zacharias’ faithful service in the temple, the angels 
‘ministering unto’’ Christ after his temptation by Satan, the de- 
votion of Christ’s disciples—their grief concerning his foretold 
suffering, and the heroic attitude of Thomas who urges the others 
to follow Christ into Judea in order that they might die there 
with him—all of these incidents are brought into focus by means 
of gnomiec verse. 


2. Modesty, and respect for Christian doctrine. 
Boast not too much of your gifts, nor should any man do so, 





6 Quotations are all from the Behagel edition, with line numbers indicated 
in parentheses. Translations are my own. 
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lest idle glory be a cause later on for time painfully spent 
(1561-1563). 


Whoever has wit, carefully considers, or can hear—earl, with 
his ears—let him grieve inwardly over this in his mind: where 
he shall on the day of glory give his accounting before mighty 
God, of words and all works he has done in the world (2607- 
2612). 

So shall the sons of mankind act in this world for the sake of 
that bright light in God’s acre (3448-3450). 


Shall neglect him no whit, nor scorn in his heart, but be kind 
to him in his mind, serve him with humility; in this way he’ll 
bring about lord God’s will and also be friendly disposed 
toward his earthly lord (3219-3223). 


With these things every man shall always get into heaven, if 
he so desires, otherwise he must eternally suffer the loss of 
wealth and joy (1327-1330). 

Thus do many foolish people, frivolous men, do various things 
eagerly in time of youth, have their boasting speech, learn of 
evil things and many evil words, until their youth is gone, so 
that thereafter God’s grace encourages a man, blithe in his 
breast, to make the better choice with words and works, and 
leads him therewith to the end of his life in this world, when 
eomes to him then in God’s realm a reward for all his good 
works (3464-3475). 

So shall the sons of men receive reward from God himself, 
precious payment, though some of them will be left behind 
(3513-3515). 

For the fame of a man is great uselessness, the fame of youth. 
If the help of God fails a man through his sins, then he will 
soon have a more fearful heart, though he once spoke threats, 
boasted of his courage and prowess, of his mighty strength 
(5039-5044). 

Hence, a man should not boast too much of himself, for hope 
and joy will often fail him, if ruling God, glorious heavenly 
king, does not strengthen his heart (5046-5049). 


The second group thus emphasizes the transitory nature of 
earthly existence, during which the individual is urged to prepare 
himself for the eternal life bevond. Punishments and rewards in 
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t the after life will be meted out according to the reverence and ~ 
fidelity which a person has shown towards God. The neglect of 
h such reverence leads one to idle boasting of courage and vain 
e exertion of strength, both of which are characteristic of paganism 
y and contrary to Christian doctrine. Here a conflict of the two 
- traditions is immediately apparent, although the poetic diction 
itself is clearly pre-Christian. . 
f It is curious to note also the manner in which the old Germanic 
concept of blind fate (O.E. wyrd, O.S. wurd) is almost entirely 
1 avoided by the Heliand poet. The Christian God has become all- 
l powerful in the arrangement of human affairs, even to the extent 
1 of determining such seemingly unreasonable events as Peter’s de- 
nial and Christ’s martyrdom. The ‘‘events of fate,’’ or ‘‘fateful 
f events,’’ (wurdgiscapu, 127; wurdegeskefti, 3692) are controlled 
f by the ‘‘might of God’’ (maht godes, or waldendes kraft). At the 
death of Herod, wurd plays the modest role of ‘‘taking him away,”’ 
and later (4778) Christ speaks of his own impending death, say- 
. ing ‘‘the wurd is at hand,’’ where wurd can be translated as 
f ‘‘time,’’ but — as is common in Germanic literature — with the 
’ special connotation of ‘‘time for death.’’ In fact, most occurrences 
. of the word wyrd in Beowulf are clearly associated with this mean- 
1 ing. And yet, a contrast between the Heliand and Beowulf is again 
. quite apparent—even in this detail. The ‘‘inexorable fate’’ of 
1 the old English poem ealled The Wanderer, and of Beowulf too, 
is a power more ominous—though not stronger—than God. Where- 
’ as wyrd figures prominently in Old English gnomie verse, it is 
1 totally missing from the sententious remarks of the Heliand poet. 
: 3. Resistance to evil. 
] Be ye so cautious against this—against evil deeds—as one 
, should against his enemies (1882-1883). 
2 That is always good advice for every man, that he direct his 
mind against his enemy (1458-1460). 
p Thus do the evil sinners of this earth, among mankind (3659- 
y 3660). 
So the heavenly king [and] the great might of God, can 
f strengthen the life of every man and help against the hatred 
; of enemies whomever He grants His favor (4114-4117). 
1 The third group is directed against evil in the personified form 
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of one’s enemies. God is able to protect against their enemies all 
men who choose to behave in accordance with His precepts (as 
revealed in group 2. above). 


4. Love of one’s mother. 


. . . that he love her so dearly, as a person should love his 
mother (5618). 


This fourth category, while limited to a single instance, has a 
peculiar significance, because its duplicate is to be found in Ot- 
frid’s Harmony of the Gospels.*? As a matter of fact, several such 
remarks oceur in Otfrid’s work, and filial love there also includes 
the father, e.g.: 


Then he [Gabriel] spoke nobly everywhere, as one should to 
a woman, as a good emissary should to the mother of his lord 
(I, 5, 13-14). 

Spoke then to her sweetly, her dear son, sweet words all, as 
one should to his mother (II, 8, 15-16). 

His [Christ’s] goodness is everywhere, as it shall be in a 
loving child, he loves his only father, indeed, most faithfully 
(II, 2, 35-36). 

But honor always my father, as I [Christ] should (III, 18, 17). 


The similarity here between Otfrid’s work and that of the Heli- 
and poet is as striking in linguistie details as it is in content. It 
is an easy matter to find agreement in the other groups discussed 
above. Compare. for example, the following quotations from Ot- 
frid with those already cited from the Heliand: 


1. Service to God or to one’s lord. 

John [the Baptist], his thane, 
who prepared for him the way, from which the world so strayed, 
prepared the paths ahead for him, as one should do for his 
lord (I, 3, 49-50). 
With deeds prepared themselves, and nobly weleomed him, 
all the world everywhere, as one should for his lord (I, 23, 
13-14). 
Or glorified him everywhere, as one should the son of God 
(II, 2, 26). 


7 Kelle, J., Otfrids von Weissenburg Evangelienbuch (Regensburg, 1856). 
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Though they all should fail you, still this I [Peter] will not. 


I testify it everywhere, as one should for his master (IV, 13, 
25-26). 


That I [Otfrid] praise thee everywhere, as one should his 
lord (V, 24, 19). 


[The relation in reverse, of the lord to his retainers:] 
‘*T,’’ said the lord, ‘‘know you by name, that I don’t deny; 
by name I know you all, as one should know his followers’’ 
(V, 8, 37-38). 


2. Modesty and respect for Christian doctrine. 
We should heed these words, and also strive eagerly to this end, 
and we should fulfill them with great pleasure (I, 24, 13-14). 


3. Resistance to evil (and/or enemies). 


Just as a man shall defend himself, and rescue, too, his lord, 
so shall he also hate with vigor the enemies of Christ (IV, 17, 
13-14). 


An examination of the linguistic forms in which gnomie expres- 
sions are cast reveals an interesting progression from the versatility 
of Beowulf to the rigid, wooden clichés of Otfrid. The Heliand 
stands somewhere between these two. Williams was able to illus- 
trate the dominant types of Old English gnomie divagations by 
pointing out certain characteristic phrases and words, such as swa 
sceal, dol bith, sum, oft, sélre, ete.2 The diversity and freedom of 
sentence structure utilized in old English cannot be matched in 
the gnomie divagations of the Heliand, but characteristic stereo- 
types of language agree rather well, e.g., s6 scal (1119, 3448), 86 
sculum (3513), ni scal (3218), ni scoldi (5046), scal simble gehuue 
(1327), sé mag (4114), sé sind (4773), sé dét (3659), s6 duot 
doloro filo (3446), and the most common type, s6 man. . . scal 
(111, 1883, 5618, 5733), which always forms a dependent clause. 

In Otfrid, however, we find scarcely any variety; two gnomic 
statements form independent clauses, Vuir sculum thiu wuort ahton 
(I, 24, 13), Sés6 ein man sth scal wuerien (IV, 17, 13), and the 
rest form brief dependent clauses, s6 man . . . scal (I, 3, 50; I, 5, 
13; I, 23, 14; II, 2, 26; II, 4, 71; IV, 18, 26; V, 8, 38) and sd... 


8 Also: Klaeber, F., Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg (Boston, 1928), 
pp. Ixi-Ixii. 
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scal (II, 2, 35; II, 8, 16). The monotonous nature of the last two 
phrases cited is emphasized by the fact that scal concludes the 
line, in every case, and rimes with the word uberal in the preced- 
ing half-line, so that the gnomie divagation serves merely as verbal 
filler, As far as the use of gnomie verse is concerned, Otfrid’s 
work preserves only a few withered examples. 

If Old English poetry is taken as a standard, with Beowulf as 
the outstanding representative. it is possible for us to evaluate 
gnomie divagations in the Old Saxon Heliand and to substantiate 
our conclusions by referring to the Old High German verses of 
Otfrid. In general, the variety of both form and content can be 
related directly to the ratio of pagan and Christian elements in 
the subject matter. Where pagan ideals are least hampered, and 
where old Germanie alliterative verse is maintained in its purest 
form, there the gnomie passages are longer, more flexible, and 
more diversified. Wherever Christian doctrine begins to impose 
upon or dominate the text of an epie narrative, gnomic verses are 
reduced and more rigid. This leads to a natural tendeney which 
is already noticeable in Old English poetry, but which is emphatic- 
ally realized in the Heliand, where, at the same time, an ancient 
poetic form had reached its last stage of degeneration. Otfrid’s 
work, with its almost complete abandonment of that poetie form 
(Stabreim), serves merely to illustrate the ultimate consequences 
of this tendeney, i.e., the final reduction in form, content, and ap- 
plication of traditional gnomic verse. | 
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SOME SOURCES OF WITS THEATER OF THE LITTLE 
WORLD (1599) AND BODENHAM’S BELVEDERE (1600) 


By D. T. STaRNEs 
The University of Texas 


I a 

In 1934 the Philological Quarterly printed an article of mine, 
showing that Politeuphuia, or Wits Commonwealth (1597) had 
borrowed freely, especially with respect to definitions, from the 
English translation of Pierre de la Primaudaye’s The French 
Academie. Some three years later Professor William G. Crane 
in his Wit and Rhetoric in the Renaissance (1937) recorded similar 
observations regarding the relationship of these two books.? Pro- 
fessor Crane discussed also other quotation books of the 1590’s, 
including Wits Theater of the Little World. Of this book, Crane 
writes, ‘‘It is drawn almost entirely from stock collections of 
Latin exempla.’’* He mentions no titles for the alleged Latin 
source books. It is true that the English quotation books of the 
last decade of the sixteenth century are, with respect to organ- 
ization and method, in the tradition of Octavianus Mirandula’s 
Illustrium Poetarum Flores and Dominicus Nannus Mirabellius’ 
Polyanthea, so popular during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. But the English texts by no means depend upon the Latin 
compilations for all or for much of their content. Wits Theater, 
for example, is heavily indebted to books in English: (1) La 
Primaudaye’s The French Academie; (2) Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
The Governour. 

Representative examples of the borrowing of Wits Theater (W. 
T.) from The French Academie (F.A.) may be seen in the tran- 
scribed passages which follow.* 


Of Pride 


F.A.: The punishment that Philip king of Macedonia laid upon Menecratus 
the Physicion was more gentle, yet pleasant, and woorth the noting. 
This fellow bicause he was excellent in his art, caused himselfe to be 


1x1, 211-214. 

2Crane, p. 41. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 

4 References to The French Academie are to the English translation by 
T. B., Third Edition, London, 1594; and to Wits Theater, London. 1599. 
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called Iupiter the Savior. The good prince minding to correct him for 
his arrogancie, invited him to a feast, and made a table to be provided 
for him by himselfe, wherof at first he seemed to be verie glad. But 
when he saw that in stead of meat they gave him nothing but incense, 
he was greatly ashamed, and departed from the feast in great anger 
(241). 


: Menecratus because he was excellent in the Arte of Phisick, caused 


himselfe to be called Iupiter; Philip minding to correct hym for his 
pride, inuited him to a feast, and caused a table to be prouided for 
him alone, which he was glad of, but when he saw that in sted of 
meate they gaue him nothing but incense, he was ashamed, and de- 
parted from them in rage (243 a). 


Of Treason 


Lasthenes having holpen Philip king of Macedonia to become master 
of the citie of Olynthum whereof he was an inhabitant, and complain- 
ing to the king that certaine called him traitor, he receiued this onelie 
answer: that the Macedonians were naturally rude and grosse, calling 
a spade a spade, and all things else by their proper name (398). 


: Lasthenes, hauing holpen King Philip to become maister of Olynthus, 


whereof hee was an inhabitant, complained to the King that certaine 
called him traytor; but hee receiued this onely aunswere, that the 
Macedonians were naturally rude & grosse, calling a Spade a Spade, 
and all thinges else by theyr proper name (228 b). 


Of Covetousness 


The emperor Caligula was so much touched with covetousnes, that 
there was no kind of lucre, or meane to get mony by, how unlawfull 
and wicked soever it were, which he sought not out: insomuch that 
he laid a tribute upon urine and sold his sisters gowns, whom he had 
violated and sent into banishment (424). 


: Caligula, was so couetous, that ther was no kind of lucre, or meanes 


to get money by, howe unlawfull so euer it were, which hee found 
not out, insomuch as he layde a trybute upon urine, and sold his 
sisters gownes, whom he had sent into banishment. Valerius (254 a). 


Of Prudence 


The Athenians being divided and banded in to three contrairie parts 
and factions, Solon being verie prudent and wise, would not joine 
himselfe to any of them, but kept himselfe indifferent to all, prac- 
ticing and speaking whatsoever he could devise to joine and reconcile 
them togither againe (105). 

The Athenians being deuided and banded into three contrary parts 
and factions, Solon would not ioyne himselfe with any one of them, 
but kept him indifferent to all, seking by all meanes to reconcile 
them together (26 a). 

Marcus Cato, when he saw that Pompey joined himselfe in league 
with Caesar, told him, that he did put Caesars yoke upon his owne 
necke, which then he perceived not, but that shortlie it would weigh 
heavie upon him, and then should hee finde himselfe taken and tied 
(106). 


: M. Cato, when he saw that Pompey had joyned himselfe with Caesar, 


told him that he did put Caesars yoake upon his necke, which then 
he perceaued not, but shortly it would weigh heauy upon him, and 
then should he finde himselfe taken (25 b). 
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Of Temperance 


F.A.: We read of Socrates that whensoever he felt himselfe verie thirstie, 


F.A.: 


W.T.: 


F.A.: 


F.A.: 


W.T.: 


F.A.: 


F.A.: 


W.T.: 


F.A.: 


he would not drinke before he had spilt and cast awaie the firs 
; t 
— e a — he drew for himselfe out of the well, to this 
end... e might acquaint his sensuall appetite t 
convenient time of reason (178). ——e 
Socrates, whensoeuer he felt himselfe thirsty, would not drinke bef. 
he had cast away the first pitcher of wale, that he might ieunniet 
in —" appetite to expect the conuenient time of reason, Plato 


Of Iustice 


Phocion refused to helpe his sonne in law Charillus in judgement, 
being accused for taking certaine money uniustlie, saieng unto him: 
that he had made him his Allie in all just and reasonable matters 
onely (374). 


Phocion refused to helpe his sonne in law Charillus in iudgement, 
beeing accused for bribery, saying withal, that he had made him his 
allie in al iust and reasonable matters only (20 b). 

The Emperor Trajan is justly commended of Historiographers, be- 
cause he alighted from his horse, as he was going to war, only to 
heare the complaint which a poore woman was about to make unto 
him (376). 


: Traianus allighted from his horse as he was going to warres, onely 


to doe iustice to a poore woman. Eutropius (21 a). 


Of Women 
Valeria of Rome may serve for a notable example to women, who said 
that hir husband died for others, but lived to her for ever (468). 
Valeria, a Romaine Lady, sayde, that her husband dyed for others, 
but liued to her for euer (109b). 
Hipparchia, a very faire and rich woman, was so far in love with the 
Philosopher Crates, who was hard favored and poore, that she maried 
him against all hir kinsfolks mind (491). 


: Hipparchia, a very faire and rich woman, so much loued Phylosopher 


Crates, who was hard fauoured and poore, that she maried him against 
all her friends minds (1102). 


: Dominicus Catalusius prince of Lesbos loved his wife so well, that 


although she grew very leprous yet he never deprived hir therefor of 
his boord or bed (481). 


: Domitius Catalusius, Prince of Lesbos, loued his wife so well, that 


although she grew leprous he neuer forbad her his bord or bed. 


Of Parents and Children 

To this purpose one rehearseth that Apollonida mother to king Ewmenes 
and to three other of his brethren, accounted hirselfe happie . . 
bicause she saw hir three yoonger sons, as it were, a gard to their 
elder brother (511). 

Apollonida, mother to King Eumenes, and to three other of his 
bretheren, accounted her selfe happy, because she saw her 3. yonger 
sonnes as it were a garde to theyr elder brother (113 a). 


Of Fortitude 


Lucius Dentatus, a Roman, was indued with such Fortitude . . . that 


he was in sixe score battels and skirmishes, and eight times came away 
Conqueror .. . that he had received of his captaines by waie of re- 
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ward, and in token of his valure, eighteene launces, twentie bards for 
horses, fower score and three bracelets, and sixe and thirtie crownes; 
and lastly, that by this meanes nine Emperors triumphed in Rome 
(261). 

W.T.: Lucius Dentatus was in sixe-score battailes, and eighteene times came 
away conquerer. Hee receiued in token of his valour, eyghteene 
launces, twenty Bards for horses, fourescore Bracelets, and 36 crownes, 
and by his meanes nine Emperours triumphed in Rome (34 b). 

F.A.: Pompey, ... being readie to saile by sea, and to passe into Italie, 

. according to the commission given him of the Senate, ther arose 
a verie great tempest, insomuch that the mariners made great doubt 
to weigh up their anchors .... He caused the sails to be spread in 
the wind, saying with a loud and cleere voice, It is necessarie that I 
go, but not nesessarie that I live (258). 

W.T.: Pompey dreadlesse of a great storme when he was sent by the Senate 
into Italie, was the first that went a shyp-board, and commaunded the 
sailes to be spread, saying: It ts necessary that I goe, but not neco- 
essary that I live (36a). 


Of Gluttony 


F.A.: We read of the Emperor Vitelius Spinter, that hee was so given to 
superfluitie and excesses, that at one supper he was served with two 
thousand severall kindes of fishes and with seven thousand flying 
foules (204). 


W.T.: Vitellius Spinter was so much gyuen to gluttony and excesse, that at 
one supper, he was serued with two thousand seuerall kind of fishes, 
and with 7000 flying foules (258 b). 


It can be demonstrated that under the majority of the topies 
in Wits Theater there are borrowings from The French Academie. 
I have listed 128 borrowings,’ and it is fairly certain that my list 
is not exhaustive. The debt of Wits Theater to Elyot’s The Gov- 
ernour is not so great, but there are at least 20 passages which 
derive from this souree. Illustrations follow. 


Of Maiestie 


Gov.: In a gouernour or man hauynge in the publyke weale some great author- 
itie, the fountaine of all excellent maners is Maiestie; which is the holle 
proporcion and figure of noble astate, and is proprelie a beautie or come- 
lynesse in his countenance, langage and gesture ... whiche, like as 
the sonne doth his beames, so doth it caste on the beholders and herers 
a pleasaunt and terrible reuerence (121). 


W.T.: The fountaine of all excellent manners~is Maiestie, being the whole 
proportion and figure of noble estate, and properly a beauty or comli- 
nesse in the countenaunce, language and gesture, which doth cast upon 
the beholders & hearers, a fearefull reuerence (161 b). 


Gov.: In Augustus, emperour of Rome, was a natiue maiestie. For, as Sue- 
tonius writeth, from his eien proceded rayes or beames, whiche perced 
the eien of the beholders (124). 


5A detailed listing of the borrowings seems impractical here. These are 
readily revealed by consulting the topics referred to in the table of contents 
and in the Index of The French Academie and the corresponding subjects in 
Wits Theater. 
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: There was in the Emperour Augustus a natiue maiestie, for from his 


eyes issued raies or beames which pierced the eyes of th 
Sueto (161 b). P yes of the beholders, 


To Scipio, beinge in his manour place, called Linterium, came dyuers 
great theues and pirates, only to the intent to se his persone, of whose 
wonderfull prowesse . . . they harde the renome. But he nat knowynge, 
but that they came to endomage hym, armed hym selfe ... to make 
defence; whiche the capitaynes of the theues perceiuyng, they des- 
peched the multitude from them, and lainge a parte their harneise and 
waipons, they called to Scipio with a loude voice, sainge that they 
came nat as enemies, but wondringe at his vertue and prowesse desired 
only to se hym. ... That beinge showed to Scipio by his seruauntes, 
he caused the gates to be sette wyde open, and the theues to be suffered 
to entre (122). 


Scipio beeing in his manour place called Linternum, diuers notorious 
theeues and Pyrats came onely to see his person, of whose fame they 
had heard so large reports; but he not knowing this theyr intent, 
armed hymselfe to make defence, which the Captaine perceiuing, dis- 
patched his followers, and laying downe his weapons, said, That they 
came not as enemies, but wondering at his vertue and valour; wher- 
wpon Scipio entertained them (162 a) 


Of Musique and Dauncing 


. . . Wherunto Demetrius graunted. The yonge man daunsed the 
aduoutry of Mars and Venus, and therein expressed howe Vulcane, 
husbonde of Venus, therof beyng aduertised by the sonne, layde 
snares for his wife and Mars; also howe they were wounden and tyed 
in Vulcanes nette . . . whiche he dyd with so subtile and crafty 
gesture, with such perspicuitie and declaration of euery acte in the 
mater ... that Demetrius, as it semed, therat reioysing and deliting, 
cried with a loude voice, O man, I do nat only se, but also here, what 
thou doest, and it semeth also to me that with thy handes thou spekest 
(91-2). 


: One daunced before Demetrius the Tyrant, and in his gestures and 


motions showed the aduoutry of Mars and Venus, and their discouery 
by Phoebus, with Vulcans intrapping them; wherewith, contrary to 
his sullen disposition, he forced him to laugh and ery out, saying; 
O man, I doe not only see but also heare what thou doest, and it 
seemeth to mee that thou speakest with thy hands (100 a). 


The excellent emperour Augustus on a time, in the presence of many 
men, plaied on cymbales, or a nother like instrument. A poure man, 
standyng with other and beholdynge the emperour, saide with a loude 
voice to his felowe, Seest thou nat howe this voluptuose lechour tem- 
pereth al the worlde with his finger? Whiche wordes the emperour so 
wisely noted, without wrathe or displeasure, that euer after, durynge 
his lyfe, he refrayned his handes from semblable lightnesse (139). 


: Augustus, in the presence of many men, plaied on an instrument; A 


poore man standing by with other, and beholding the Emperour, sayde 
with a loude voyce to his felowe, Seest thou not howe this voluptuous 
Leachor, tempereth all the world with his little finger? Which words 
hee wisely noted and during his life, hee euer after refrained his hand 
from any such lightnes in open assemblies (100 b). 

Wherfore Homer, amonge the highe benefites that god gyueth to man, 
he reciteth daunsinge (90). 
Homer, among the great benefits that God giueth to man, reciteth 
dauncing (100a). ; 
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Of Flattery 


Gov.: Also Carneades the Philosopher was wont to saye the sonnes of noble 
men lerned nothing well but onely to ryde. For whiles they lerned 
lettres their maisters flatered them, praysinge euery worde that they 
spake; in wrastlynge their teachers and companions also flatered them, 
submittyng them selfes and fallinge downe to their fete; but the horse 
or courser nat understandynge who rydeth him, ... if he sitte nat 
suerly and can skill of ridynge, the horse casteth him quickely (192). 


W.T.: Carneades the Phylosopher sayde, that the sonnes of noble men learned 
nothing well but to ride; for whilst they learned letters, theyr Maisters 
flattered them, praysing euery word they spake, and in wrastling, 
theyr Teachers and companions, submitting themselues, fell down at 
theyr feete, but the horse not knowing who rideth him, if he sitte not 
surely, will cast him quickly. Laertius (130 b). 


There is no attempt in this article to make an exhaustive study 
of the sources of Wits Theater. The evidence shows, however, that 
the compiler in drawing so heavily from The French Academie 
was using one of the same sources as had the compiler of Wits 
Commonwealth. It shows, further, that the generalization that 
Wits Theater ‘‘is drawn almost entirely from stock collections of 
Latin exempla’’ is much in need of revision. 


II 


In his edition of Englands Parnassus (1913) Charles Crawford 
states (Introd., xiv) that John Bodenham’s Belvedére, or the 
Garden of the Muses (1600) turns into verse 37 passages from 
Wits Theater. In a note (No. 473, p. 417) he further remarks 
that Belvedere turns into verse borrowings from Wits Theater, 
but he does not specify which are the borrowed passages. W. G. 
Crane (op. cit., 44) writes that ‘‘Nearly all the genuine examples 
in Belvedére are also found in Wits Theater.’’ The remark would 
seem to imply that Belvedére depended upon Wits Theater for its 
examples. There are inevitable correspondences, but these result 
largely from borrowing from a common source: The French 
Academie. As this relationship, though probably recognized by 
Crawford, has not been demonstrated, some further evidence is 
required. 

In the arrangement of the Belvedére, the compiler places first 
the heading, or topic, as OF VERTUE. This is followed by a 
metrical discourse on the subject, of varying length. Then appear 
SIMILIES, a dozen verses; and at the end EXAMPLES, also 
twelve verses. To the examples we may direct our attention, for 
in these are the more obvious borrowings from The French Acad- 
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emie. One illustration should suffice. At the end of the discourse 
‘“‘Of Ambition’’ we read: 


EXAMPLES 


Fredericke the third, was by his bastard sonne 
Ambitious Manfroy dispossesst of life. 

Geta murdered Antonius his brother, 

Through his ambitious mind to rule alone. 
Crassus procur’d himselfe a shamefull death, 
Through his ambitious spight at Caesars fame. 
Marius, not satisfied with former praise, 
Through his ambition soone abridg’d his dayes. 
Plato would haue good men exalted still, 

But none that sauour’d of ambition. 

Saith Aristotle, kingdomes soon decay, 

Where pride, or else ambition beareth sway. 


Turning to the chapter ‘‘Of Ambition’’ (The Sixt Daies Worke, 
Ch. 21) in The French Academie, we find the prose versions of 
the six examples recorded above. Though the Belvedére has 
abridged some of the originals, the phrasing is still near enough 
for identification, as in these: ‘‘Frederick the third, after he had 
raigned thirtye yeers, was miserably strangled by Manfroy his 
bastard son, whom he had made prince of Tarentum”’; ‘‘ Antonius 
slew his brother Geta with a dagger, that himselfe might rule 
alone’’; ‘‘ Marcus Crassus . . . burning with an excessive ambition 

. and being jealous of Caesar’s glorie .. . presumed... to 
undertake the war against Arsaces . . . which led him to a shame- 
full death.’’ Under other topics in Belvedere, such as, ‘‘Of For- 
tune,’’ ‘‘Of Hope,’’ ‘‘Of Learning,’’ all the examples derive from 
The French Academie. Though the compiler of Belvedere bor- 
rows also from other sources, under almost every heading some 
of his examples are from Primaudaye. As a result the total num- 
ber is large. I have listed 131.° 

This study affords additional evidence of the immense popular- 
ity of The French Academie and its use by contemporary authors 
and compilers. It strongly suggests also that the considerable 
body of matter taken therefrom and inserted in the various quo- 
tation books from 1597 to 1600 was extracted by one and the same 


6 For further information see ‘‘Examples’’ in Belvedere under the topics 
‘Of "Fear,?? ‘Of Covetousness,’’ ‘‘Of Faith and Zeale,’’ ‘Of Wit and 
Wisdome,’? ‘Of Honor and Dishonor,’’ ‘‘Of Iustice,’’ ‘‘Of Pollicie,’’ ‘‘Of 
Warre,’ or Praise,’’ ‘‘Of Age,’’ ete., and compare similar topics in The 


French Academie. 
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person. Finally it lends support to Charles Crawford’s theory’ 
that the collector was John Bodenham, and that Bodenham was 
mainly responsible for Wits Commonwealth, Wits Theater of the 
Little World, Belvedere, and Englands Helicon. 


7 Englands Parnassus, Introd., p. xxii; also pp, 519 and 536. J. W. Hebel 


(‘‘Nicolas Ling and England’s Helicon,’’ The Library, Fourth Series, V 
(1925), 153-60) thinks that Crawford does not present sufficient evidence to 
establish his contention that the chief share in all four volumes was Boden- 
ham’s. Hebel suggests Nicolas Ling as collector and editor of England’s 
Helicon. 

In his edition of England’s Helicon (Harvard University Press, 1935. 2 
vols. 1, 41ff.) Professor Hyder Rollins maintains that Bodenham was the 
originator and patron of the four books, but not the editor. Bodenham ‘‘did 
all, or most, of the preliminary work on Politeuwphuia and Belvedere; he out- 
lined the two as well as Wits Theater and England’s Helicon, but all four 
he entrusted to the editorial skill of a second person, who then dedicated 
each book to him’’ (p. 58). 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ABBAS THE GREAT 


By JoHn W. Draper 
West Virginia University 

During the sixteenth century, Iran (or Persia, as it is. some- 
times called from the province of Fars where ancient Persepolis 
was situated) had for some time been willy nilly a sort of hermit 
nation: its Shia heterodoxy set it off from the Moslem nations 
around it; and it was elosed in from the west by Turkey, with 
which it was generally at war, from the south by the Portuguese, 
whose fortress at Ormuz since 1507 had blocked the Persian Gulf, 
from the east by the deserts of Khorassan and Beluchistan, and 
on all sides by rugged mountains. Iran had no direct traffie with 
Europe, until the English Museovy Company developed a cir- 
cuitous route to Russia by way of the Artic; and sent their agents 
from Archangel up the Dvina and down the Volga to the Caspian 
Sea, so that eventually they reached the northern ports of Iran. 
These merchant-adventurers, Shakespeare early celebrates in his 
Muscovite masque in Love’s Labor’s Lost. Ivan the Terrible de- 
manded of Queen Elizabeth a lady of her court to be his wife; 
and Englishmen must have grown increasingly aware not only of 
Russia but of the Iranian Empire that lay beyond. As early as 
1565, agents of the Muscovy Company entered Iran, and shortly 
after received grants of commercial privileges.’ A generation later, 
though by another route, came Sir Anthony Sherley and _ his 
brother Robert. 

Sir Anthony was closely associated with the fortunes of the 
young Earl of Essex, who had a penchant for grandiose and 
romantic schemes, and was at the time Queen Elizabeth’s favorite 
courtier. In 1598, Sir Anthony as the Earl’s agent embarked 
secretly on the ambitious project of uniting Christendom with the 
Shah of Iran in a sort of crusade against the Ottoman Empire, 
which was then threatening southeastern Europe; but they did 
not inform the Queen, who was chary of foreign entanglements. 
With the help of English and Armenian merchants in the Levant, 
Sir Anthony with some twenty-five companions, under the guise 


-1John Harris, Navigantium atque Itinerantiwm Bibliotheca, London, 1705, 
I, 525. 
419 
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of traders, managed to cross Turkey from Aleppo via Bagdad to 
Casbin (Kasvin) in Iran, where he arrived in January, 1599.2 The 
Shah entertained him royally and shortly brought him to the 
magnificent new capital, Isfahan. Sir Anthony received rich 
presents, was given the title of ‘‘Mirza’’ (Prince), and was espe- 
cially questioned on matters military. After a stay of over four 
months, he returned by way of Muscovy to Europe as the Shah’s 
ambassador to the princes of Christendom against the Turks. In 
Iran, his brother Robert remained as a sort of honored hostage, 
reorganized the Persian army as ‘‘ Master General,’’ developed its 
artillery,? and so made possible the re-conquest in 1603 of Tabriz 
and the western provinces from Turkey. 

Meanwhile, Sir Anthony was favorably received at the court of 
the Holy Roman Empire, which had good reason to fear the Otto- 
mans; but, in England, his patron Essex fell from grace in June, 
1600, and the following February was beheaded for treason; and 
Queen Elizabeth, partly because he had falsely represented him- 
self to the Shah as her ambassador, and partly because his anti- 
Turkish schemes jeopardized the position of the Levant Company, 
would not allow the new Persian ambassador even to land in Eng- 
land. The military and diplomatic relations of Iran and England, 
regularized some years later under James I, who liked to play a 
great role in foreign affairs, finally bore fruit in 1622 when the 
English and the Persians united to wrest Ormuz from the Portu- 
guese and so opened the ports of southern Iran to English and 
Indian trade.* But even during the years of Elizabeth’s disfavor, 
the exploits of the Sherley brothers could hardly fail to arouse 
the interest and admiration of the English public. 

Marlowe in several of his plays shows an interest in the Orient; 
and one might ask how far Shakespeare reflects these happenings 
in Iran to which his fellow-countrymen were contributing so much. 
Here and there, he refers not only to Russia (usually under the 
name of Muscovy) but also to Turkey, Arabia, Tartary, India and 
adjacent regions; but, since governments and trading companies 
generally kept secret the information gained from the expeditions 


2 The following summary is based on early accounts reprinted in The Three 
Brothers, London, 1825, supplemented with E. P. Sherley, The Sherley Brothers, 
Chiswick, 1848, and S. C. Chew, The Crescent and the Rose, Oxford, 1937, 
Chap. vi. 

3 Purchas’s Pilgrims, 11, 1806. 

4See the present author, ‘‘Milton’s Ormuz,’’ MLR, xx (1927), 323 et seq. 
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they sent out, most of these references derive from Classical, or 
at least not from recent, sources. — One might, however, remark in 
passing that the original Sherley expedition was sponsored neither 
by a company nor by a government and so had no reason for con- 
tinued secrecy. — The allusion to the Caucasus Mountains in Titus 
Andronicus, for instance,’ clearly arises from the Prometheus myth; 
and the several references to ‘‘Great Media, Parthia and Armenia’’ 
in Antony and Cleopatra® derive from Plutarch. Indeed, all three 
of these countries had ceased to exist centuries before Shakes- 
peare’s time. As regards Iran itself, the references are scanty: 
the name does not appear, nor does the Caspian Sea to the north 
nor the Straits of Ormuz to the south, nor the new capital, mag- 
nificent Isfahan (sometimes called Spahawn or Sphawn by for- 
eigners’) nor Tabriz the chief commercial centre in the north, 
nor the Indus nor the Tigris Rivers that bounded the dominions 
of Abbas at their greatest extent on the east and the west; and, 
above all, Abbas himself is never mentioned by name. 

Indeed, Shakespeare has but five clear references to Iran. The 
earliest of these is in A Comedy of Errors,’ and occurs when the 
Second Merchant tells Angelo. ‘‘. . . I am bound to Persia and 
want guilders for my voyage.’’ The allusion to ‘‘guilders’’—a 
Dutch coin certainly not eurrent in Iran*’—suggests complete in- 
difference to Persian local color; and the Classical setting of the 
Comedy also implies that no reference was intended to, contem- 
porary Iran. Somewhat more exact is a later allusion in The 
Merchant of Venice: the Prince of Morocco swears ‘‘By this 
scimitar That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince That won three 
fields of Sultan Solvman ...’’° These lines clearly reflect the 
Tureo-Iranian wars that marked the reign of the Ottoman Sultan, 
Soliman the Magnificent (1494-1566), and continued with inter- 
missions into the time of Abbas the Great. The reference to slay- 
ing the Sophy, however, has no contemporary historie counterpart. 

Shakespeare’s consciousness of Iran seems to have reached its 


5 Titus Andronicus, I, i, 17. 

6 Antony and Cleopatra, m1, vi, 14. 

7 Harris, op. cit., 1, 148, 204 and 426. 

8 Comedy of Errors, Iv, i, 4. ; ; 

9 See Tavernier’s discussion of contemporary Persian coinage in Harris, 
op. cit., 11, 307-8. See also I, 148. 

10 Merchant of Venice, Ul, i, 25. 
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climax a few years later when he wrote Twelfth Night (1600), 
which contains two references to the ‘‘Sophy.’"! This word, which 
means purity, especially in religion, is, properly speaking, the 
name, or soubriquet, of the dynasty that ruled Iran from about 
1400 to 1736. In Persian, the term appears both in the extended 
form cafavi, which Western historians generally transliterate as 
Safavi or Safawi, and also in the contracted cafi from which Sophy 
is derived.** Just as a contemporary might have spoken of James 
VI of Scotland as ‘‘the Stuart,’’ so the Persians of this period 
referred to their Shah (king) as the Safavi or the Sophy, as if 
these words meant king; and the Safavi dynasty occupied the 
throne for so long that its soubriquet in effect took on that mean- 
ing. Sophy appears in English as early as 1539, and in 1598 is 
used in Edwards’ voyage to Iran.%* Shakespeare’s ‘‘Sophy,’’ 
therefore, is an authentic bit of contemporary Persian local color; 
and of course the Sophy of his time was Abbas the Great. 

A closer examination of the two passages in Twelfth Night raises 
the question of even further local color. The former of these, ‘‘a 
pension of thousands to be paid from the Sophy,’’ seemed to the 
eighteenth-century editor Steevens to be a reference to Sir Robert 
Sherley, who, as he says, returned from Iran ‘‘in the character of 
‘embassador from the Sophy’. He boasted of the great rewards 
he had received and lived in London in the utmost splendor.’’ 
Malone, however, pointed out that Sherley did not come to Eng- 
land until more than ten vears after the composition of Twelfth 
Night. Subsequent editors of Shakespeare, therefore, have gen- 
erally abandoned the idea of any reference to the Sherleys in this 
passage; and historians and biographers of the brothers do not 
note any connection between their subject and Twelfth Night. 
Of course, the return of Robert in 1611 could not have influenced 
Shakespeare’s play, which was written in 1600; but Eneland 

11 Twelfth Night, 11, v, 161, and m1, iv, 266. 

12 N.E.D., 3.v. 

13 Harris, op. cit., 1, 525. 


14 E.g. E. P. Shirley and Chew, cit. sup.; and B. Penrose, Sherleian Odyssey, 
Taunton, 1938; F. Babinger, Sherleiana, Berlin, 1932; and Sir Edward Denison 
Ross, ‘‘Who was Who in the Story of Anthony Sherley,’’ a MS. in the John 
G. White Collection, Cleveland Publie Library. 

15 See T. W. Baldwin, ‘‘Shakespeare’s Jester,’? MLN, xxxix (1924), 447 
et seq.; and the present author, The ‘‘Twelfth Night’’ of Shakespeare’s 
Audience, Stanford, Calif., 1950, Appendix A. 
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and presumably Shakespeare, had heard a great deal about the 
Sherleys long before Sir Robert’s return. 

Indeed, a series of pamphlets and a play attest the popularity 
of the Sherley epos in the early years of the century. In 1607, 
The Travells of Three Brothers by Day, Rowley and Wilkens was 
performed, with the ‘‘Sophy’’ as an important character; and 
five other accounts date from this period. On October 22, 1600, 
a small pamphlet was suppressed, which contained the report of 
‘‘two Gentlemen who have followed him [Sir Anthony] the whole 
time of his travaile, and were lately sent by him with letters into 
inglande, September, 1600’’;'* and the printer and the bookseller 
were fined for ‘‘ printing without license.’’ In 1601 came William 
Parry’s Trauels, which are very brief and cover only the earlier 
events of the epos. In 1607, the same year as the play, an anony- 
mous pamphlet was compiled by Anthony Nixon. A fourth ae- 
count, written by Sir Anthony Sherley himself, was brought to 
England by Sir Robert in 1611 and printed in 1613; and a manu- 
seript of uncertain date from the pen of George Manwaring, who 
accompanied the Sherleys, was finally published in 1825. 

These accounts, most of them only partial, attest the current 
popularity of the story; but all of them except the first are too 
late to have influenced Twelfth Night. Despite the fact that it 
was suppressed in October, 1600, a copy of this first pamphlet 
survives in the British Museum; and on the fourth of the unnum- 
bered pages appears the fo'lowing statement of the Shah’s gen- 
erosity to Sir Anthony: 

The great Sophie hath dealt very gratiously and liberally with Sir Anthony 
Shierlic during all the time of his being there: for the King intending a 
journey from Bassan to Hastfam, required Sir Anthony to goe with him, 
at which time the great Sophie sent him this guift following, (VIZ.) fortie 
horses well furnished, whereof foure saddles were Plate of Golde, set with 
precious stones, and two of silver, fifteene cammels, and as many mules for 
his carriages. Three most faire Tents. Eighteene carpets curiously wrought 
with Golde. 16000 Pistolets withall, commaunding his Messenger to tell 
Sir Anthony, that the great Sophie woulde not have him accept them as 
a Present, but as things necessarie for his Journey, (being but for eight 
dayes) and euer since he hath bestowed many great guiftes “upon him. 

This may well have supplied the basis for the ‘*pension of thou- 


sands to be paid from the Sophy’’; and Viola’s having been ‘*fencer 
to the Sophy’’ doubtless arose from the instruction that the bro- 
thers gave the Persians in the ‘‘ Art of War.”’ 

Perhaps, however, the most significant matter in the suppressed 
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account is the reference to ‘‘letters’’ entrusted by Sir Anthony 
to the anonymous author for delivery in England—doubtless to 
Essex and others of his party who from the beginning had coun- 
tenanced the venture. Indeed, as early as December, 1598, Sir 
Anthony was sending reports to England; and, a year later in 
February, 1600, a letter of Francis Vere in the Office of State 
Papers’ mentions various reports and ‘‘lettres’’ from Sir Anthony 
that had already apprized the Essex clique of his doings in Iran. 
A number of these somehow fell into the hands of the government 
—among others, the text of a long dispatch sent to Essex when 
Sir Anthony was in Moscow on his way home.’* In June, 1600, 
Sir Anthony wrote Cecil in hopes of appeasing him; but the great 
Prime Minister looked darkly on these unauthorized doings, and 
personally warned the Queen’s Resident at Constantinople against 
the Sherleys and withdrew from them all aid and comfort.’® 

In short, by the summer of 1600, the Persian adventures of the 
Sherleys were, if not publie property, at least well known to poli- 
ticians who were behind the scenes in London; and the suppres- 
sion of the October pamphlet, as well as the refusal to allow Sir 
Anthony to land in England, seem to have arisen from the gov- 
ernment’s desire to keep these exploits of daring do as much as 
possible from the publie eye; for the average Elizabethan would 
probably have given them his enthusiastic approval, to the great 
embarrassment of the government, especially in Turkey; and, 
furthermore, they would also have augmented the romantic at- 
traction that Essex already had for the more imaginative of his 
countrymen. The Queen had not yet made up her mind what to 
do with this very independent, not to say rebellious, young noble- 
man, whose doings in Ireland had been as unauthorized as the 
Sherleys’ in Iran. Faced with insubordination at home, the gov- 
ernment was certainly in no mood to condone insubordination on 





16 See The Three Brothers, cit. sup., pp. 23 et seq. ; and E. P. Sherley, cit. 
sup., p. 16. The authorship of the pamphlet is uncertain. See Chew, op. cit., 
p. 268. The title-age reads as follows: A true report of Sir Anthony Shierlies 
Iourney overland to VENICE, fré thence by Sea to ANTIOCH, ALEPPO, and 
Babilon, and soe to Casbine in Persia; his entertainment there by the great 
Sophie: his oration: his Letters of Credence to the Christian princes: and 
the Priuiledg obtained of the great Sophie, for the quiet passage and trafique 
of all Christian merchants throughout his whole dominions. London, 1600. 

17 See E. P. Shirley, op. cit., p. 21. 

18 Ibid., pp. 22 et seq. 

19 Tbid., p. 30. 
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an international scale involving both Europe and Asia and spon- 
sored by this same Essex; and so it did not intend to give these 
indiseretions of the Sherleys favorable publicity. Shakespeare 
doubtless realized this; and therefore, his references to the Sophy 
in a play written in the fall of 1600, had a clear element of risk; 
and he had good reason not to make more pointed his allusions 
to the Sherleys. r 

Some years later, in King Lear, Shakespeare makes his last 
reference to Iran. In his raving, the old King declares: ‘‘. . . I 
do not like the fashion of your garments. You will say they are 
Persian attire; but let them be changed.’’ Manwaring, in his 
manuscript account of uncertain date, stresses the magnificence 
of Persian costume; but it is hard to find any deeper significance 
in this reference of Shakespeare’s. 

In short, early in 1600, Sir Anthony Sherley returned to Europe 
from Iran; but Queen Elizabeth, angered that he had undertaken 
such a mission without her consent, forbade his landing in Eng- 
land, probably because she wanted to avoid the publie acclaim 
that he would doubtless have received. In June of that year, his 
patron Essex attempted a palace revolution, and was arrested for 
high treason. His fate hung in the balance until the following 
February; and, early in the fall, the government suppressed a 
pamphlet that would have publicized the Sherleys’ exploits; and, 
about that time, Shakespeare was writing Twelfth Night, in which 
he risked two references to the munificence of the Sophy. These 
may be merely innocent, timely allusions; or, if some scholars 
are right in thinking that Shakespeare’s company was involved 
in the ill-fated conspiracy of Essex, one might consider them an 
effort to help him by ealling attention to the Sherleys’ glamorous 
eareer, In either ease, the two references in Twelfth Night clearly 
reflect the travels of the Sherleys, and show that Shakespeare had 
some cognizance of the Shah Abbas the Great. 


20 The Three Brothers, cit. sup., pp. 67 et seq. 
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COLERIDGE’S SECOND PACKET FOR BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


When, in October, 1821, the ‘‘Selections from Mr. Coleridge’s 
Literary Correspondence with Friends, and Men of Letters’’ ap- 
peared in Blackwood’s Magazine, they were prefaced by the fol- 
lowing ‘‘Letter from Mr. Coleridge.’’ 


Dear Sir,—In the third letter (in the little parcel,) which I have headed 
with your name, you will find my reasons for wishing these five letters, and 
a sixth, which will follow in my next, on the plan and code of a magazine, 
which should unite the utile and dulce, to appear in the first instance. My 
next will consist of very different articles, apparently; namely, the First 
Book of my True History from Fairy Land, or the World Without, and the 
World Within. 2. The commencement of the Annals and Philosophy of Super- 
stition; for the completion of which I am waiting only for a very curious 
folio, in Mr, *********?’s possession. 3. The Life of Holty, a German poet, 
of true genius, who died in early manhood; with specimens of his poems, 
translated, or freely imitated in English verse. It would have been more in 
the mode to have addressed myself to the Editor, but I could not give up this 
one opportunity of assuring you that I am, my dear Sir, 

with every friendly wish, your obliged, 
S. T. Coleridge 


This letter, however, is considerably altered from the original 
that Blackwood’s received. Fortunately the autograph letter sur- 
vived, and, by courtesy of the grand-daughters of Thomas Allsop, 
its owners, was included in FE. L. Griggs’ Unpublished Letters 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 1932.1 The part of it which the 
foregoing purports to reproduce reads: 

Highgate 
Sept. 19, 1821 
My dear Sir 

In the third letter (in the parcel, on which I have written Third Pin) which 
you will permit me to address to yourself, I have assigned my reasons for 
particularly wishing all the inclosed to be published in the first instance. 
Within ten days you will receive a second packet—consisting of 1. The ideal 
of a Magazine—2. the first article on the history and theory of Witchcraft 
ete. 3. The world without and the world within—a tale of Truth from Faery 
Land—Book I.—4. The Life of Hélty, with specimens of his poems, trans- 
lated into English verse. 

Coleridge adds that he then proposes to condense for publication 
his lectures on Shakespeare, Milton, Dante, and Cervantes, de- 


voting. altogether, at least the next six weeks ‘‘to the magazine.’’ 


He concludes: ‘‘I shall have deluded myself beyond all former 


1Constable & Co., London, 11, 296-7. 
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experience, if the contents of my next parcel, which is all written, 
and requires transcription only, do not leave a balance in my 
favor, should you comply with my request to advance me 50£.”’ 

The deletion of the request for an advance is understandable, 
but the other changes made by John Wilson, Blackwood’s editor, 
are puzzling. He demotes Coleridge’s Item No. 1 from its ap- 
parent status as an article, representing it as a mere sixth letter. 
He changes Coleridge’s ‘‘Ideal of a Magazine’’ to ‘‘plan and 
code of a magazine’’ and includes the remark on the dulce and 
utile as Coleridge’s obiter dictum. He rearranges Coleridge’s third 
title and convérts the ‘‘tale of Truth’’ to a ‘‘True History.’’ He 
endows Hélty with genius and adds information on his death. 
The translations he prepares to excuse as free imitations. And, 
most important of all, he changes Coleridge’s ‘‘history and theory 
of witcheraft’’ to ‘‘the Annals and Philosophy of Superstition,’’ 
inventing a ‘‘very curious folio.’’ 

Inasmuch as Coleridge’s material did not arrive until some time 
subsequent to September 19, I doubt very much that Wilson, who 
got the material into the October Blackwood’s, had time to secure 
Coleridge’s assent to the changes. He appears to have made in- 
ferences from the ‘‘Selections from the Literary Correspondence’’ 
—which deal, in part, with the projected articles. Consulting these 
‘“Selections,’’ we see that Coleridge’s ideal magazine would in- 
deed seem to represent a union of dulce and utile, though he does 
not say so in so many words.? We see, also, that Coleridge pro- 
posed a comprehensive diseussion of superstition as a ‘‘defunct 
philosophy’*—and he refers in his letter to a ‘‘history’’—there- 
fore ‘‘Annals and Philosophy of Superstition’? may not be a 
misnomer. But the changes are considerable, and Coleridge may 
have been displeased with them. Indeed, if extended to the ‘‘Selee- 
tions’’ themselves, this free-handed editing, rather than Coleridge’s 
characteristic failure to write what he planned to write, may 
explain why the second group of Coleridge’s articles did not ap- 
pear in Blackwood’s. He did, to be sure, send Wilson ‘‘The His- 
torie and Gests of Maxilian’’—Item 3 of his letter—but that was, 
no doubt, in discharge of a sum advanced him. 

It is upon other consideration, however, that I suggest that 
Coleridge may have written most (if not all) of the things sched- 


2 Letter No. 3. 
3 Letters Nos. 1 and 2. 
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uled for the second packet. First, I doubt if he would have promised 
so sizable a consignment ‘‘within ten days’’ (eight days, perhaps, 
if we allow for transportation) unless the articles were, indeed, 
in an advanced stage of preparation. Second, he affirms them 
to be ‘‘all written,’’ requiring ‘‘transeription only.’’ At other 
times, if one of his ‘‘written’’ things were not actually on paper, 
he usually said something to the effect that it was written ‘‘in 
his head.’’ Third, the article actually published is next to the 
last on his list; he does not diseuss it in the ‘‘Selections’’ as he 
does Items 1 and 2, which appear, by reason of the discussion, 
more important to him and so more likely to be first written. But 
I offer these considerations realizing that they are inevitably 
subject to heavy discount; I would insist on none of them. 

A fourth consideration, however, is much more interesting. 
Two months after Coleridge promised ‘‘The Life of Hélty’’ to 
Blackwood’s, an article of that title appeared in the London Maga- 
zine,* signed ‘‘X. x.’’ It was followed (March, April, and May, 
1822°) by a series of articles on witchcraft with titles that seem 
to fit Coleridge’s projected series (Item 2 of his letter) on ‘‘the 
history and theory of witcheraft.’’ The first article is entitled 
‘‘Prevalence and Effects of Witchcraft, during the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.’’ The second is called ‘‘The Imputed 
Attributes of Witches, with the Ceremonies of Initiation.’’ The 
third is labeled ‘‘Origin, Progress and Decay of Witcheraft.’’ 
The series, except the last item, is signed ‘‘R.’’ 

One wonders if the articles are Coleridge’s. Several reasons 
why his articles could have appeared in the London Magazine 
rather than in Blackwood’s suggest themselves: Irritation at 
Wilson’s blue-penciling may have led him to seek another market 
(this reason suggests itself most prominently). Wilson may not 
have found the articles suitable, after all. The London Magazine 
may have offered more pay. Charles Lamb’s urgings may have 
persuaded Coleridge to try the latter magazine. 

Reasons also suggest themselves why Coleridge might have used 
a ‘‘pseudonym’’: Most contributors to the London Magazine 





~ 41v, 518-526. 

5v, 205-215, 376-387, 472-484. 

8In Blackwood’s for July 1822, p. 35, Wilson wrote: ‘‘On Monday, a man 
seems to us to shew some talent—on Tuesday we find him feeble—and on 
Wednesday, weep to acknowledge him a Macvey. Thus we are sometimes led 
into inconsistencies.’’ Could he have had Coleridge in mind? 
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signed their work with pen-names or with initials. Blackwood 
could not claim the articles as work promised him (if Blackwood 
advanced payment, a contract was effected, and hence a basis for 
claim). Coleridge may have considered the articles hackwork— 
beneath his customary level of performance. 

Perhaps the only way (and it is an unsatisfactory one) of de- 
eiding whether the articles are Coleridge’s is by consideration of 
the internal evidence. In the witchcraft articles, two mentions 
are made of Coleridge by name. Writing anonymously, however, 
Coleridge could scarcely have alluded to himself in any other 
way—and such allusion would have been fine red herring to the 
author ferret, especially since one allusion is complimentary. We 
ean, therefore, conclude little from this circumstance. 

The subject matter also invites consideration, The articles are 
obviously both a ‘‘history’’ and a ‘‘theory’’ of witchcraft, and 
thus answer Coleridge’s description of his articles in his letter 
to Blackwood. But ‘‘the herbal spells of the Haxae,’’ ‘‘the som- 
niloquism of the prophetesses,’’ ‘‘toxications,’’ and the place of 
witcheraft in the defunct philosophy of superstition—all topics 
which Letter No. 1 of the ‘‘Selections’’ lead us to anticipate dis- 
cussions of—are totally or largely neglected. These topics, how- 
ever, may have been alluded to merely by way of prologue (‘‘J. 
L.,’’ who petitioned for the articles, heard these topies expounded 
long ago); at any rate, what is promised is a selection and ex- 
planation of ‘‘the most interesting and best attested facts that 
have come to [Coleridge’s] knowledge from books or personal 
testimony.’’ The author of the series in the London is liberal with 
attestations, and a good number of books are cited. 

The style of the articles—and this is another important con- 
sideration—is, in my opinion, unlike Coleridge’s usual style. The 
allusion is not so varied, the diction not so erudite, the sentence 
not so ponderous by accretion as in the typical Coleridge prose. 
I am not prepared to say, however, that the articles are not im 
a style that Coleridge would have adopted in the temporary role 
of Grub Street writer. 

Perhaps for the present each reader will have to decide for him- 
self if Coleridge wrote the articles in question. Those who think 
so will find new considerations to bring, for example, to the study 
of Christabel. Those who think not will nevertheless be impressed 
by the strange coincidence of Coleridge’s having projected for 
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Blackwood’s just such a set of articles as appeared in the London 
Magazine in the same season. 


Cambridge, Mass. E, L. Brooks 





PETER BELL AND ‘‘THE PIOUS’’: A NEW LETTER 


Except for three lines on the potter-hero’s inability to react 
Wordsworth-like to a yellow primrose, no passage in Peter Bell has 
been longer noticed or better known than the excised stanza be- 
ginning, ‘‘Is it a party in a parlour.’’ Shelley chose it in 1819 
to introduce his own Peter Bell the Third. Wordsworth wrote 
the stanza in 1798, for inclusion along with the rest of the poem 
in Lyrical Ballads. When Lady Beaumont and Crabb Robinson 
objected to it in 1812, Wordsworth promised to ‘‘think whether 
he ought not to leave it out.’ Clearly he thought he ought to 
leave it in, for it appears not only in all the manuscripts (five 
contain this section of the poem), but also in the first two pub- 
lished editions, dated 1819.? 

Stooping to grasp once more the fallen ass, Peter starts back 
from something he sees in the nearby pool. ‘‘Is it the moon’s dis- 
torted face? ... Is it a coffinm—or a shroud? .. . Or imp from 
witch’s lap let fall?’’ Throughout three stanzas the questions 
concern visions increasingly concrete, detailed, and grotesque. The 
series originally culminated in a satirical fourth stanza: 

Is it a party in a parlour? 

Cramm’d just as they on earth were cramm’d— 
Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But, as you by their faces see, 

All silent and all damn’d! 

Lamb thought the stanza ‘‘full of imagination.’’* Wordsworth 
explained to Barron Field in 1828, after he had twice omitted the 
stanza from published versions, that he had altered this and other 
passages in Peter Bell ‘‘out of deference to the opinion of others.’’ 
He explained particularly: ‘‘This stanza—though one of the most 
imaginative in the whole pieee—TI omitted, not to offend the 


1 Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Authors, ed. Edith J. Morley 
(London [1938]), 1, 98. 

2 The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, ed. Ernest de Selineourt and 
Helen Darbishire (Oxford, 1940-1948), M1, 354, 527-29. 

3 The same, II, 530. 
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pious.’’** Two stanzas on the divine origin of a cross scored upon 
the ass’s shoulder, restored in the edition of 1832, also had dis- 
appeared in 1827.° In June, 1820, when Wordsworth was pre- 
paring a third appearance of Peter Bell, Robinson gloated in his 
diary: ‘‘He has resolved to make some coneessions to public taste, 
and has resolved to strike out several offensive passages, such as 
‘Is it a party in a parlour, ete.,’ which I had implored him to 
leave out before the book first appeared. . . . I never before saw 
Wordsworth so little opinionated, so willing to make sacrifices for 
the sake of popularity as now.’’® Lady Beaumont, who lived closer 
than the poet to the spiritual vacuity of country parties, seems 
to have been still the principal representative of ‘‘publie taste.’’ 

During the summer of 1836, when a new edition of his poems 
was being prepared, Wordsworth talked about the stanza to Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt, who visited Rydal Mount for several days.’ 
A year later he answered a letter in which Howitt’s brother Rich- 
ard had urged restoration of the stanza. As the letter has been 
published only in the daily Argus of Melbourne, Australia, for 
March 4, 1933, I give it here in full:* 


Rydal Mount, Aug. 30, 1837. 
Dear Sir,— 

I have to thank you for your proof-sheet and letter received this morning. 
The stanzas in ‘Peter Bell’ had been objected to as irreverent and they were 
omitted accordingly, as stated to your brother and sister, not with the appro- 
bation of my own judgement, but in deference solely to that of another. You 
can easily understand how unwilling I should be to shock any pious person 
with unjustifiable approximation of sacred topies to profane, but I cannot 
think it wrong to restore the passage since you, who have manifestly entered 
into the spirit of the poem, regret its omission, and, if I recollect right, your 
brother and sister did also. I have been very much pleased with your verses, 
and think my own honoured by being interwoven in a poem on such a subject, 
treated with such depth of feeling.® I recollect with pleasure the brief inter- 
view I had with you at Nottingham. Accept my kind remembrances and don’t 





4 The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Later Years, ed. 
Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1935-1939), 1, 312. 

5 Poetical Works, 1, 377, 530f. 

6 Robinson, I, 241. 

7 Mary Howitt: An Autobiography, ed. Margaret Howitt (Boston and New 
York, 1889), 1, 254. A fuller account of the Howitts’ relations with Words- 
worth will be available in a book on the Howitts by the present writer to be 
published probably during 1952 by the University of Kansas Press. iS 

8 The original has been mislaid by its owner. I print from a transcription 
kindly sent to me by Miss Maisie Howitt, who published it in the Argus. 

9 Reference probably to ‘‘A Sabbath Pilgrimage,’’ in Richard Howitt’s ng 
Gipsy King, and Other Poems (London and Nottingham, 1840), pp. ete 
In the same volume (Page 87) appears Howitt’s ‘‘Sonnet, on Visiting Ryda 
Mount. ’’ 
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omit to mention to your brothers and sisters that our obligations to them are 
a source of great pleasure to my wife, my daughter, and myself.1° 
Believe me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
Wm. Wordsworth. 


An inflammation in my eyes has obliged me to employ an amanuensis. 

To the many suggestions from friends that he alter passages 
in his published work, Wordsworth reacted variously; this di- 
versity of reaction, added to the complexity of his. motives for 
accepting or rejecting the alterations proposed,’ makes advisable 
an examination of the possible motives behind his excision of the 
‘‘narlour’’ stanza. On a mind less sure of itself than Wordsworth’s, 
the bad odor given to the stanza by Shelley might have had the 
effect of alienating creator and created. Peter Bell the Third may 
have influenced Wordsworth’s advisers; we have no reason to 
believe that it directly influenced him. Can Wordsworth have 
deleted the stanza for artistic reasons? Crabb Robinson objected 
to it in 1812 avowedly because ‘‘its grotesqueness does not suit 
the accompanying earnest feeling.’”* Professor Harper felt that 
Wordsworth ‘‘realized not only that confusion of motives was a 
blemish, but that the admixture of humour was ill-timed.’’** Yet 
Wordsworth declared to Richard Howitt that he expunged the 
stanza ‘‘not with the approbation of my own judgement.’’ We 
may accept the poet’s assertion that his own literary taste was 
not consciously involved. We have still the possibility that un- 
consciously, although recognizing in the opposition of Robinson 
and Lady Beaumont non-artistie motives, Wordsworth perceived 
and acted upon artistic objections to the satirical stanzas. To 
hold this view is to misunderstand the poem. 

Wordsworth has been laughed at where he wished to be laughed 
with, or at least smiled with. Those who decry the simplicity and 
bathos of passages in Peter Bell mistake for Wordsworth’s failure 
to achieve whatever he set out to achieve their own lack of sym- 
pathy with Wordsworth’s complex aim. Robinson knew that the 
Prologue to Peter Bell treated with levity a subject upon which 


10 Stopping with William and Mary Howitt at Nottingham for two weeks 
in April, 1831, because of illness, Mrs. Wordsworth was attended by Mary’s 
sister, Emma Botham, and William’s brother Godfrey, a physician. 

11‘For examples, see Poetical Works, 1, 520; Letters: Later Years, 1, 307- 
13, m1, 1096, 1307. 

12 Robinson, I, 98. 

13 George McLean Harper, William Wordsworth: His Life, Works, and In- 
fluence (New York, 1923), 1, 303f. 
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Wordsworth’s ultimate feelings were quite solemn.* Incident to 
demonstrating the grave and imperious operation of imagination 
‘‘in the humblest departments of daily life,’’ the Prologue derides, 
through a medium of playful, slightly satirical faney, the pre- 
tensions of fancy itself. The aim is solemn, the method playful. 
On ‘‘two poor legs’’ the narrator limps to his stone table to ex- 
amine psychologically the remarkable conversion of a rather ab- 
surd villain. His rural audience reprimands his attempt to begin 
in medias res. From here an ironical detachment interweaves 
throughout with a serious presentation of the poet’s religious 
theme. 

However intrusive and annoying the banter may seem to most 
readers, the poet invited it into the poem. His humor exploits 
both the simple language of plain men and a playfully inflated 
diction. His reform of language does not demand that he defend 
‘Ts striving stoutly as he may’’ as an intensely imaginative line. 
The historical significance of Wordsworth’s reform is not that he 
successfully attempted to employ constantly the language of shep- 
herds, but that he demonstrated the possibility of employing the 
language of shepherds without automatically failing to write 
poetry.’® Peter Bell exploits the humor resident in the language 
of simple men, as observed by a tolerant poet and his readers. 
Wordsworth uses ‘‘hard words’’ for comic effect, just as Swift, 
Twain, and 0. Henry use them. The bathetic wordiness is in char- 
acter for the limping narrator: ‘‘O, would that some more skilful 
voice My further labour might prevent!’’ The notorious cireum- 
stantiality is likewise deliberately humorous: ‘‘Only the Ass, with 
motion dull, Upon the pivot of his skull Turns round his long 
left ear’’ (ll. 413-415). To protests that the same characteristics 
leap out from ‘‘Simon Lee,’’ ‘‘The Idiot Boy,’’ and indeed all 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ballads’’ of the same period, the answer is that 
Wordsworth in these poems regards both characters and supposed 
narrator with amused irony.’* The readers’ confusion results be- 
cause Wordsworth’s irony usually involves condescension without 
entailing satirical purpose. 


14 Robinson, I, 94. ’ 

15 Current theorists, like Ellen Douglass Leyburn, ‘‘ Recurrent Words in 
The Prelude,’? ELH (December, 1949), XvI, 284-98, tend to disparage this 
aspect of Wordsworth’s influence on poetic language. 

16 See Wordsworth’s comments on ‘‘The Thorn,’’ Poetical Works, ui, 512f. 
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Peter Bell contains other elements of humor and comedy. Even 
around the most serious theme in the poem, the conversion wrought 
by ‘‘potent Spirits’’ of nature, whose ‘‘presence often have I felt 
In darkness and the stormy night,’’ Wordsworth plays in badinage: 
He would advise them not to show their power, as customarily, to 
‘‘men of pensive virtue,’’ but to wicked wretches like Peter Bell. 
So that there will be no doubt (alas, that there has been much 
doubt!) he repeats the idea in a playful invocation two stanzas 
further on (ll. 781-785). As he ascended the climactie ladder pre- 
ceeding Part Second of Peter Bell, Wordsworth could find no better 
capstone to this playful, ironical section of his most ambitious 
poem illustrating imagination at work in ‘‘daily life’’ than the 
satirical picture of ‘‘Some sipping punch, some sipping tea.’’ He 
excised the stanza ‘‘not to offend the pious.’’ 


University of Wisconsin CARL R. WoopRING 





‘*STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS’’: TECHNIQUE OR GENRE? 


‘Stream of consciousness’’ is one of the terrifying terms which 
we literary critics use. It is terrifying because it sounds so con- 
erete and yet, one finds, it is used as variously and as vaguely 
as ‘‘romanticism,’’ ‘‘symbolism’’ and all the rest. One never 
knows whether it is being used to designate the bird of technique 
or the beast of genre—and one is startled to find the creature 
designated is most often a monstrous combination of the two. 
Our purpose here is to examine the term and its literary impli- 
cations to determine to what aspect, say of the novel, it ought 
properly to refer. 

‘*Stream of consciousness’’ is originally a phrase from psy- 
chology. William James probably coined it when he wrote: 

Consciousness, then, does not appear to itself chopped up in bits. Such 
words as ‘chain’ or ‘train’ do not describe it fitly as it presents itself in the 
first instance. It is nothing jointed; it flows. A ‘river’ or ‘stream’ are the 
metaphors by which it is most naturally described. In talking of tt hereafter, 
let us call it the stream of thought, of consciousness, or subjective life. 
The phrase remains most useful when it is applied to mental 
processes, for as a rhetorical loeution it becomes doubly meta- 
phorical—that is, the word ‘‘consciousness’’ as well as the word 
‘‘stream’”’ is figurative; hence, both are less precise and less stable. 


1 The Principles of Psychology (New York, 1890), 1, 239. 
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Thus, if the term ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ (we may as well use 
it since it is already established as a literary label) is reserved 
to refer to a psychological quality of a novel, it can be used with 
some precision, and there will be a basis from which to resolve 
the contradictory and often meaningless commentary on this aspect 
of the twentieth-century novel. 

The stream of consciousness novel is identified most quickly 
by its subject matter. This, rather than its techniques, its pur- 
poses, or its themes, distinguishes it. Hence, the novels that are 
said to use the ‘‘stream of consciousness technique’’ to a consider- 
able degree prove, upon analysis, to be novels which have as their 
essential subject matter the consciousness of one or more char- 
acters; that is, whatever plots, themes, or general effects are 
achieved in these novels are achieved with the consciousness of 
one or more characters as the screen on which they are depicted 
and expressed. 

‘*Consciousness’’ should not be confused with words which de- 
note more limited mental activities, such as ‘‘intelligence’’ or 
‘‘memory.’’ We are humble before the justifiably irate comments 
of the psychologists who deplore the layman’s use of the term. 
One of these scholars states: 

It has been said that no philosophical term is at once so popular and so 
devoid of standard meaning as consciousness; and the layman’s usage of the 
term has been credited with begging as many metaphysical questions as will 
probably be the privilege of any single word. Both these observations were 
made early in the century, and the term has since then had more than thirty 
years to amass confusion.2 
Literary criticism is one important area in which this confusion 
has been amassed. Since stream of consciousness literature is 
written by persons who are, for the most part, ‘‘laymen’’ in psy- 
chology, it is necessary that we proceed with the ‘‘layman’s usage.”’ 

But the stream of consciousness writers have not defined their 
terms. We must try to do it for them. ‘‘Consciousness’’ we take 
to mean the whole area of mental attention. This includes what 
many psychologists term ‘‘unconsciousness’’ (so long as one can 
be aware—no matter in what state—of his ‘‘unconsciousness,”’ 
we will assume he is in a state of consciousness) on through the 
levels of the mind up to and including the highest one of rational, 
communicable awareness. This last area is the one with which 


2 James Grier Miller, Unconsciousness (New York, 1942), p. 18. 


, ae 
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almost all psychological fiction is concerned. Stream of conscious- 
ness fiction differs from all other psychological fiction precisely 
in the fact that it is concerned with the other levels as well. Pri- 
marily, in fact, it is concerned with those levels prior to rational 
verbalization-—those levels on the margin of attention. 

So far as stream of consciousness fiction is concerned, it is point- 
less to try to make definite categories of the many levels of con- 
sciousness. Such attempts beg not only serious metaphysical ques- 
tions, but serious questions also about the writers’ concepts of 
psychology and their aesthetic intentions—questions which have 
not yet been answered satisfactorily. It is sufficient for an anal- 
ysis of stream of consciousness fiction to assume that there are 
relative levels of consciousness from the lowest one just above 
oblivion to the highest one which is represented by formal verbal 
communication. By ‘‘low’’ and ‘‘high’’ we simply mean relative 
degrees of being rationally ordered; one could just as well use 
the adjectives ‘‘dim’’ and ‘‘bright’’ to indicate these relative 
degrees. 

There are two ‘‘levels’’ of consciousness which ean be simply 
distinguished, and a definition of them will be helpful in under- 
standing stream of consciousness fiction. We may eall these the 
*“speech level’’ and the ‘‘pre-speech level.’’ There is a point at 
which they overlap, but otherwise the distinction is quite clear. 
The salient characteristic of the pre-speech level, which is the 
concern of most of the literature commonly called ‘‘stream of 
consciousness,’’ is that the communication basis for it is not pres- 
ent as it is in the speech level (whether spoken or written). In 
short, the pre-speech levels of consciousness are not characterized 
by being censored, rationally controlled, or logically ordered. 

‘*Consciousness,’’ then, we take to mean the whole area of men- 
tal processes, including especially the pre-speech levels. The term 
‘‘psyche’’ is a convenient synonym for ‘‘consciousness.’’ Al- 
though this synonym is handicapped by the various evocative 
qualities it possesses, it is convenient to use because it lends itself 
well to the forming of adjectives and adverbs. 

Hence, ‘‘consciousness’’ must not be confused with ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ or ‘‘memory’’ or any other such limiting term. Henry 
James has written novels in which a single point of view is main- 
tained so that the entire novel is presented through the ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ of a character. But these, since they do not deal with 
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pre-speech levels of consciousness, are not stream of conscious- 
ness novels. Marcel Proust has written a modern classic which 
is often cited as an example of stream of consciousness fiction, 
but A la recherche du temps perdu is a novel which is concerned 
only with the memory aspect of consciousness in a deliberate re- 
capturing of the past for purposes of communication; hence it is 
not a stream of ‘‘consciousness’’ novel. Let us think of conscious- 
ness as being in the form of an iceberg—the whole iceberg and 
not just the small surface portion. Stream of consciousness fiction 
is, to follow the comparison, largely concerned with what lies 
below the surface. 

With such a concept of consciousness, we may proceed to define 
“‘stream of consciousness’’ as a type of fiction in which strong 
emphasis is placed on exploration of the pre-speech levels of con- 
sciousness for the purposes, primarily, of revealing the psychic 
being of the characters. 

When some of the novels which fall into this classification are 
considered, such as Ulysses, The Waves, and The Sound and the 
Fury, it becomes immediately apparent that the techniques by 
which the subjects are controlled and the characters are presented 
are palpably different from one novel to the next. Indeed, there 
is no stream of consciousness technique. Instead, there are tech- 
niques, quite different in their nature, which are used to present 
stream of consciousness. 


Louisiana State University RoBERT HUMPHREY 





TROUSERS < OF.* TREUS 


Trousers is, according to the NED, ‘‘an extended form of Trouse 
sb.2, ef. other words indicating a pair, as tweezers; perh. directly 
after Drawers.’’ As for trouse, Skeat had proposed the etymon 


App. taken in 16th c. from Irish (and Se. Gaelic) triubhas, recorded ¢ 1500 
Gone tet [in W. Stokes Irish Glosses, Tract on L. Declen. (1860) 12 Hee 
brace gl. tribus], orig. pronounced trivds, or triwds in mod. Irish pronunc. 
trius... (The quot. of 1306 [Pleas of Crown (Irel) 34-5 Edw I, m. 10d, Vnum 


1 Antoine Thomas had been asked by Murray to inquire into the possibility 
of trousses as etymon; and his verdict was, necessarily, negative. It is to be 
regretted that Thomas, who had promised in Noweaua essats de yore ae 
frangaise, p. 364, a study of the Romance reflections of tubruct and w : ja | 
encouraged in this enterprise by Bertoni, loc. cit., does not seem to a tee ' 
time to treat the subject again—otherwise, I trust, he would have found, loo 
ing outre-Manche as was his habit, the etymology of Eng. trousers. 
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Fr. trousse, originally ‘a bundle, a truss,’ also used of the breeches 
of a page in the seventeenth century. To this hypothesis the NED 
opposes another explanation s.vv. trouse, subst.,?2 and trews) : 
erannoc. . . vnus arcus cum sagittis . .. wna spartha (unum par) [so app.; 
MS. faint] s(o)tularium cum trues. . . precii vnius denarii et oboli], from its 
early date and late form, is doubtful and may not belong to this word.) The 
16th and 17th ¢c. quots. here and under Trews refer to it as worn by the Celts. 
It has been held to be derived from OF trousse truss, ete... ., but a careful 
examination of OF literature by M. Antoine Thomas shows no trace of trousse 
in the sense assumed, which appears, later than in English, in Miége’s Dict. 
1679. The thing is said by Littré to have been worn (# in 17th ¢.) by young 

s and by certain novices, and to survive in certain expressions as il avait 
quitté les trousses, and étre aux trousses de l’ennemi. 

As to the ulterior history, Prof. Bergin of Dublin thinks well of the sug- 
gestion in Holder Alt-celt. Sprachsch. I1. 1974, that the Celtic triubhas repre- 
sents OF trebus ‘sorte de chaussure ou de chausse’ (13th c., Godef.), from 
late L. tubrdcds ‘tubrucos vocatos quod tibias braccasque tegant’ (Isidore 
Orig. XIX - XXII, 30) ‘Tubraci quod a braccis ad tibias usque perveniant’, 
which appears later as tribract.1 

I believe that the logie of the NED is not impeccable here: 
‘‘since the form trues (= trews) attested in 1306 does not fit the 
etymology Irish triubhas, trues does not belong to trouse.’’ The 
correct conclusion should have been: ‘‘sinee trues occurs in 1306, 
the etymology Irish triubhas is excluded.’’ But I wonder why 
it did not oceur to Murray, the editor of the volume of the NED 
in which trews, trouse(rs) appear, that instead of looking for OF 
representatives of trousse, one might have looked toward Romance 
representatives of that Isidorian tubruci which, according to Holder 
and Bergin, is ultimately the etymon of Irish triubhas.? On the 
Romance posterity of tubrucus the best information available is 
that offered by Meyer-Liibke (REW, 8967), to whose bibliography 
one may now add J. Sofer, Lateinisches und Romanisches aus den 
Etymologiae des Isidorus von Sevilla (Goettingen, 1930) and E. 
Gamillscheg, Romania Germanica (Berlin-Leipzig, 1934), 1, 374 
and u, 200—and perhaps also, among older contributions, the 
article written by Bertoni in Arch. rom., 11,119, which epitomizes 
best this scholar’s repeated investigations into our word family. 


First I should present Isidore’s text (which appears somehow 


2To this Prov. form the Catalan form trobiguera ‘Strumpfband’ listed in 
the REW is quite close. I may add another Catalan reflection of tubruci: 
trabuch (trebuch) ‘una espécie de peiics de llana grossera que arribaven fins 
a mitja cama,’ attested by the Diccionari Aguilé in the 14th cent. The ending 
of Catal. peiichs ‘socks’ (-uci) may reveal an influence from trabuchs (Meyer- 
Liibke, Rom. Gr., 1, 501, mentions however a Port. piuga (peuga) ‘Halb- 
strumpf’ which he connects with the -weus suffix of Sp. pechuga). 
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garbled in the rendering by the NED) according to the correct 
reading of Sofer: ‘‘. . . tubrucos vocatos quod tibias bracasque 
tegant. Tibracit quod a braciis ad tibias usque perveniant.’’ As 
is his well-known practise, Isidore attempts to establish here what 
we would call a folk-etymological relationship between the [prob- 
ably] originally Germanic word [see below] and Latin tibiae ‘shins’ 
and bracae ‘breeches’; and he introduces, as he is also wont~to do, 
a semantic differentia between the two variants tubruci and tibraci. 
That the tibraci variant is not mythical is born out by the Moz- 
arabie forms tarbaca torbaga (along with tarbuca) discovered by 
Meyer-Liibke, Rev. d. fil esp., x1, 21. Tubruci, in turn, is attested 
in a large area from Albania (perhaps, but not surely, Romania) 
through Northern Italy (Lombardy, Liguria) to Provence, Cata- 
lonia and Spain (the only remnants in the latter country being 
the Mozarabiec forms mentioned above). The word is attested also 
in the Historia Langobardorum of Paulus Diaconus, in the forms 
tubrucos, trabugos, tribugos, tubrugos, whose -g- testifies to the 
penetration of the word into Vulgar Latin as early as the 5-6th 
cent. (Gamillscheg); in the Kassel Glosses, we find (n°. 114) 
deurus [read devris|] - deohproh, an entry which had already 
been connected with tubruct by Diez. This gloss, in giving the 
Germanic synonym, gives also the Germanic etymon (according 
to the majority of scholars, though Bertoni, in his earlier studies, 
and Jaberg suggest an originally Celtie word, only adapted see- 
ondarily by folk-etymology to Germanic): the REW posits an 
underlying Visigothie *fiubruks or Ostrogothie *Biubrdks (cf. also 
the gloss form CGIL, 1, 574: tubrocos), in any ease a compound 
of the Germanic word for ‘thigh’ with OHG bruch,(“°% brdéc > 
E. breeches), literally ‘breeches covering the thigh. 

If we turn now to consider more specifically the Gallo-Romance 
reflections of tubruci, we find the word richly documented in O 
Prov. in the forms trabucs or trebucs ‘leggings, socks, shoes’ (cf. 
Levy, Arch. f. neu. Spr., cxxxv, 382, Bertoni, loc. cit. and Levy- 
Appel, Prov. Suppl.-Wb. s.vv. trebutz (plural form), treheut and 
trebugairia). Appel states that in Mistral’s T'résor we find a 
mod. Prov. trabu(c) (trahut ete.) ‘bas sans pied qui ne couvre 
que la jambe, bas rapetassé, en bas Limousin et en Gascogne,’ and 
that there is a parallel OF trebus ‘sorte de chausse ou de chaus- 
sure,’ attested by Godefroy in 13th-cent. texts: in Renaud de 
Montauban (un trebus, les trebus) and Horn (ces trebus). The 
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plural form (attested also by Thomas for his native Provengal 
dialect of St. Yrieix-la-Montagne, Creuse, v. Bertoni, loc. cit.) 
must also be underlying the form devrts (< tubruci) of the Kassel 
glosses. 

Now for Old French we have hitherto found only the 13th-cent. 
trebus which must itself be a Provencalism (because of its -b- [ef. 
REW)}) and also the source of the Irish tribus of cirea 1500 (ef. 
Holder). Is it too daring to suppose, precisely on the basis of the 
earliest English forms (trues 1305, trewis 1568), a genuinely 
developed OF *treiis (with the -b- dropped as in tributum > OF 
trei > ME. [1330] trewe), parallel to the Gascon trahut and 
Northern Italian tratich? Indeed, anyone acquainted with the ante- 
datations of Fr. words made possible by the discovery of their 
English derivatives (simply because the vocabulary of medieval 
English is better known than that of medieval French), will assume 
without hesitation the existence of an OF *treiis (plurale tantum 
< *trebuci < tubruci), hitherto unattested in texts. Trews and 
trouse would then be parallel to the Celtic forms insofar as these 
are borrowed from OF, only that they go back to a -b-less con- 
tracted French form with éi > wt; the oscillations between -ew- 
-Ow- -0u-, representing so many attempts to render the French 
-ii, are the same as in OF treuage (derived from treti < tributum) 
> ME trewage trowage, OF truant > ME trewant trowan trown, 
OF truelle < trewell trowell, ete. As for the form strossers,* 
attested 1599 in Shakespeare and also in Dekker, Middleton, etc., 
which must go back to strouces (attested in 1600) just as the form 
trousers goes back to trouse,* two points remain to be explained: 
the initial -s- and the intervoealie surd (-ss-, -c-). The latter (also 
in trossers, a. 1613) can be compared with the surd -s- in the word 
truce ‘armistice,’ originally a plurale tantum — ME trewes, plural 
of trewe ‘truth, fidelity,’ as, also, with the surd in fierce (< OF 
fiers nom.). I am not prepared to say whether truss ‘close-fitting 
breeches’ attested 1592 in Nashe and 1598 in Florio, is etymologic- 
ally identical with trouse: after all, the Fr. trousse, ‘breeches of 
pages and novices in the 17th ecent.,’ ‘espéce de haut-de-chausse 


3I am, however, unable to interpret the form strasers attested in 1598. 

4The plurale tantum (or duale tantum) quality of this garment has been 
emphasized twice in the history of tubruci on English soil: once by the forms 
trouse trews with plural -s, and again by the addition of another -s in strouces 
trouzes (1581), and in the form with the infix -er- borrowed from drawers: 
trousers. 
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court et relevé, qui ne descendait qu’a la moitié des cuisses, et 
que 1’on couvrait d’une demi-jupe,’ which is currently retraced 
to trousse ‘truss, bundle, bag’ (XIIIth cent.: ‘sorte de poche de 
selle,’ Bloch-von Wartburg), could be older than the 17th century, 
since the phrase étre aux trousses de qc., which presupposes trousse 
‘breeches,’ is already attested in d’Aubigné at the end of the 16th 
century. 7 

As to the initial s- of strossers, I may parallel it with the North- 
ern Italian form Stratig attested by Bertoni, loc. cit. (Villette, 
Ossola; Verzasca, Ticino): we must have to do in both cases with 
a pejorative dis- (the particular garment is everywhere an old- 
fashioned one: ‘‘sono calzoni ineleganti, di forte tessuto, qualeosa 
da potersi paragonare, parmi, alle brache celtiche,’’ says Bertoni 
of the Verzasca variant—and the picture he adds to his text bears 
out this description)—or perhaps, in the English form, with a 
simple assimilation to the -ss- sound in the interior of the word. 

The Celtic origin of trews, trousers has, of course, been assumed 
on the basis of the 16th- and 17th-cent. texts in which this par- 
ticular garment is ascribed to the Celtic population (to Irish and 
Seots who wear it beneath their kilt); but in my opinion, the asso- 
ciation of this word with the Celts came about as the Scotch and 
Irish continued to wear a type of garment, outmoded elsewhere, 
that had once been worn by all Europeans inhabiting the area 
where tubruci is attested. A similar national specialization, of 
secondary origin, is to be found in the Mozarabic area: Simonet’s 
definition of tharbuca is: ‘polaina o botin morisco, polainas 0 
botines de cuero o de tela que usan las moras de Argel y de Mar- 
ruecos, especialmente en el campo, y que les eubren las piernas 
hasta el tobillo.” We surely need not look for an Arabic etymon 
of the word because Moorish working women in Northern Africa 


are found to wear in modern times the age-old tubruci! 
The Johns Hopkins University Leo SPITZER 





SATAN-LUCIFER: LIGHTNING AND THUNDERBOLT 


In ‘‘Cosmological Lore in Milton,’ Kester Svendsen has shown 
the general parallelism between Milton’s ideas concerning the 
phenemona of the sublunar vault and the information to be found 
in popular encyclopedias of science of the fifteenth through the 


1 ELH, 1x (1942), 198-223. 
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seventeenth centuries. As part of his discussion of clouds, Svend- 
sen quotes Paradise Lost, II, 927-38, describing Satan’s flight 
through chaos: 


At last his Sail-broad Vannes 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoak : 
Uplifted spurns the ground, thence many a League \ 
As in a cloudy Chair ascending rides 
Audacious, but that seat soon failing, meets 
A vast vacuitie: all unawares 


eae Fluttering his pennons vain plumb down he drops 
ais). Ten thousand fadom deep, and to this hour 
7s eM Down had been falling, had not by ill chance 


ea The strong rebuff of som tumultuous cloud 

Pape - its Instinct with Fire and Nitre hurried him 

Y : As many miles aloft, 

and illustrates it with a remark from Bartholomew’s De Proprie- 


tatibus Rerum (1535) that ‘‘a cloude is kyndly holow, with many 


beet holes as a sponge: and therefore he receyuth sone impressyons 
hey ' of the ouer bodies.’’? To this Svendsen adds: ‘‘henee clouds may 
tat absorb fire or nitre or anything else in their neighborhood.”’ 
we seh The passage can be more exactly and effectively illustrated from 
+h, a popular compendium or school-text of physics written in Milton’s 
tp. y own day: J. A. Comeniit Physicae ad Lumen Divinum reformatae 
pis ttt, Synopsis. . . . Amsteldami, 1643. A translation into English was 
3 : 7 made in 1651: Naturall Philosophie Reformed by Divine Light: | 
An Bi or, A Synopsis of Physicks. . . . Exposed to the censure of those 
aa ie that are lovers of Learning, and desire to be taught of God. Being 
hes a view of the world in generall, and of the particular creatures 
Pe. therein conteined. . . . 256 pp. In chapter VIII, OF Concretes, 
* fu we find that 


Lightning is fire kindled within a cloud, which flying from the contrary 

. cold, breaks out with an horrible noise, and for the most part casts the flame 
—— as far as the earth. 

| ' The world is the Alembick of nature, the air the cap of this Alembick: the 

sun is the fire: the earth, the water, minerals, plants, ete. are the things 

which being softened with this fire, exhale vapours upward perpetually. So 

F there ascend, Salt, sulphury, nitrous, etc. vapours, which being wrapped up 

; in clouds, put forth various effects, for example, when sulphury exhalations 

are mixed with nitrous, (the first of a most hot nature, the second most cold) 

they endure one another so long, as till the sulphur takes fire. But as soon 

Te as that is done, presently there follows the same effect as in gun-powder, 

(whose composition is the same of Sulphur and Nitre) a fight, a rapture, a 

noise, a violent casting forth of the matter. For thence it is that a viseous 

flaming matter is cast forth, which presently inflames whatsoever it touches 


2Pp. 207-8. The passage is not mentioned in connection with the discussion 
of lightning, ibid., pp. 214-7. 
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saben oof after m thas ts aulled'e teoxhoaend ee Seah aa telag 

While lightning is not mentioned in Milton’s lines, Comenius’ 
theory is not incompatable with the lightning image used by Adam 
as he prepares to build his first fire: 

ee ere this diurnal Starr 

Leave cold the Night, how we his gather’d beams 

Reflected, may with matter sere foment, 

Or by collision of two bodies grinde 

The Aire attrite to Fire, as late the Clouds 

Justling or pusht with Winds rude in thir shock 

Tine the slant Lightning .... (X, 1069-75) 
And the picture of Satan—being sent aloft (since this is chaos 
and everything is topsy-turvy) on a bolt of lightning is to my 
mind extremely effective. 

That Milton could have known Comenius’ book is, of course, 
not impossible. The Latin version was published the year after 
Comenius left England, where he had resided in London for several 
months hoping, as Hartlib had suggested, that he might be called 
by Parliament to help reform English education. Milton might 
have known him personally. At any rate he refers to Comenius 
(not by name) and uses the first words of the titles of two of 
Comenius’ extremely popular books on educational theory: ‘‘Many 
modern Januas and Didacties ...’’ The little compendium of 
physies, it seems to me, is not unlike the sort of book Milton might 
have recommended to his scholars for the knowledge of the natural 
sciences he wished them to have.* 

However, I do not mean to press Comenius’ discussion of the 
thunderbolt as the direct source of Milton’s lines. The ‘‘theory”’ 
is, of course, not original with Comenius. I merely present the 
passage as further evidence of Professor Swendsen’s contention 
that the incidental cosmological lore in Milton’s epie is in accord 
with the vopularly received ideas of his day. 

Vanderbilt University EpGAR HILL DUNCAN 





JOHN CLEVELAND’S ‘‘WEST SAXON POET”’ 


Smectymnuus! The goblin makes me start! 
I’ th’ name of Rabbi Abraham, what art? 
Syriac? or Arabic? or Welsh? what skill’t? 


3 Comenius, op. cit., pp. 133-4. (Italics in original.) 

4‘*Of Education,’’ The Student’s Milton (ed. F. A. Patterson, 1935), pp. 
726-8. Masson (Life, 11, 198-234) discusses the relationships between Comen- 
ius, Hartlib, and Milton. 
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Ap all the bricklayers that Babel built, 

Some conjurer translate and let me know it; 

Till then ’tis fit for a West Saxon poet. 
So begins one of John Cleveland’s satires. Like much of his work, 
‘*Smectymnuus, or the Club-Divines’’ is filled with topical allu- 
sions, and the present neglect of this once popular poet makes it 
likely that not a little remains to be written by way of commentary 
on his verse.? 

Here I am interested primarily in a single line, the last one 
quoted above, specifically the somewhat contemptuous reference 
to ‘‘a West Saxon poet.’’ Berdan, the first twentieth-century editor 
of Cleveland’s poetry, passes over it without comment; Saintsbury, 
however, makes the following remark: ‘‘This is rather interesting. 
Does it refer to Wessex or Devonshire dialect of the day, or to old 
West Saxon? Junius did not edit Cedmon till fourteen years later, 
but there was study of Anglo-Saxon from Parker’s time at Cam- 
bridge.’’* This is the sole gloss on the line that I have been able 
to discover. 

The beginnings of Old English scholarship in England go back 
to the sixteenth century, as Saintsbury observes, when the English 
Reformation led to a renewed interest in England’s past, and the 
name of Archbishop Parker, who during the 1540’s twice served 
as vice-chancellor of Cambridge, looms large in its development. 
His A Testimonie of Antiquitie (1566) is the first book contain- 
ing Old English known to have been printed, and such early 
Saxonists as John Joscelyn, Laurence Nowell, and William Lam- 
barde were variously associated with him. To him also the rich 
manuscript collections at Corpus Christi College owe much. But 
Saintsbury is hardly accurate in suggesting that there was any 
sort of formal study of Old English at Cambridge in the sixteenth 
eentury.* 

During the first half of the seventeenth century, however, Cam- 


1 Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, ed. George Saintsbury, m1 (Oxford, 
1921), 45-46. 

2‘**Smectymnuus,’’ for example, was published at least twenty-two times 
during the seventeenth century. See John M. Berdan, The Poems of John 
Cleveland (New York, 1903, reprinted New Haven, 1911), p. 246. 

3 Ed. cit., p. 46. 

4For a full treatment of the material in this and the succeeding paragraph 
see Richard Wiilker, Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsdchsischen Litteratur 
(Leipzig, 1885), and Eleanor N. Adams, Old English Scholarship in England 
from 1566-1800, Yale Studies in English, ty (New Haven, 1917). 
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bridge became quite important in the development of Old English 
studies. William L’Isle, whose A Saxon Treatise concerning the 
Old and New Testament was published in 1623, found the Cam- 
bridge libraries helpful in learning the language. Sir Henry Spel- 
man, also a Cambridge graduate and author of Archwologus (1626), 
a glossary of Old English and Latin law-terms, made use of the 
Corpus Christi library in the preparation of his Concilia (1639), 
a work in which, encouraged by Archbishops Laud and Ussher, 
he brought together documents concerning the early history of 
the English church.* And Sir Henry’s son, John, likewise a Cam- 
bridge man, published his Psalterium in 1640. The significant 
figure among all these, however, is Abraham Wheloc. A graduate 
of Trinity College (B.A., 1614, M.A., 1618) and of Clare (B.D., 
1624), he was a fellow of Clare (1619-32), vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, 
Cambridge (1622-42), University Librarian (1629-53), and pro- 
fessor of Arabie (1632-53). Sir Henry Spelman had employed 
Wheloe to make copies of Old English manuscripts, had encour- 
aged him to study Old English, and by 1638 was in correspond- 
ence with him touching the establishment of an Anglo-Saxon 
lectureship at Cambridge.* Thus came into being the first formal 
instruction in Old English at Cambridge or anywhere else, and 
Wheloc’s interest in and knowledge of the subject bore fruit in 
his 1643 edition of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the Old 
English Chronicle.’ 

Though a vounger man than Wheloe, Cleveland was for fifteen 
years a contemporary of his at Cambridge. Admitted to Christ’s 
College in 1627, Cleveland received his B.A. in 1631, his M.A. in 
1635 from St. John’s, where he was a fellow from 1634 until at 
least 1642.8 It is not likely that the two were unacquainted, and 
it is improbable that Cleveland did not know of Wheloc’s interest 
in Old English since each of them contributed a poem to the 1641 





5 On the significance of this work see F. M. Powicke, ‘‘Sir Henry Spelman 
and the ‘Concilia,’ ’’ Proceedings of the British Academy, Xvi (1930), 345-79. 

6 See Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men, ed. Sir Henry Ellis, Camden 
Society, xx11 (London, 1843), pp. 154ff. 

7 At least one of Wheloe’s students can be identified, William Retchford, 
who progressed far enough in the language to try his hand at versifying. See 
F. L. Utley, ‘‘Two Seventeenth Century Anglo-Saxon Poems,’’ MLQ, I 
(1942), 243-61. Mi eigenen 

8 : is life are set down in Berdan’s introduction, which ma} 
PPh tev ~ s Vv Gapp’s ‘‘Notes on John Cleveland,’’ PMLA, XLVI 
(1931), 1075-86. 
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miscellany evoked by Charles’ unsuccessful journey to Scotland, 
Trenodia Cantabrigiensis ob paciferum serenissimi Regis Caroli e 
Scotia reditum mense Novembri, 1641. Berdan’s assumption that 
Cleveland’s poem in this volume is the one ordinarily printed 
with the title ‘‘ Upon the King’s Return from Scotland’’ is correct.® 

But what of the ‘‘ West Saxon poet’’? Saintsbury’s note, again, 
is rather misleading, for Old English poetry had been published 
before 1655. Roger Twysden’s Historia Anglicane Scriptores 
(1652) contains the so-called ‘‘Durham’’ poem. Four of the poems 
in the Old English Chronicle and the West Saxon version of Cxed- 
mon’s ‘*Hymn’’ are included in Wheloc’s 1643 volume. The short 
poem known as ‘‘Thureth,’’ moreover, appears in Sir Henry Spel- 
man’s Concilia..”. More interesting at the moment than any of 
these, however, is Wheloe’s contribution to Jrenodia Cantabr- 
giensis: a sixteen-line poem in Hebrew and opposite it a twenty- 
line Old English translation, ‘‘Eadem Anglo- & Seoto-Saxonicé’’ 
as he heads it. Thus ‘‘Abrahamus Whelocus, Bibliothee. pub. / 
Arab. & Saxo Brit. Pr.’’—for so he signs the verses—reveals him- 
self as a seventeenth-century Old English poet." 

The ingenious critic, mindful of the ways by which the minds 
of poets work, may well look at these lines of Wheloe and feel the 
appropriateness of the tone of Cleveland’s allusion, and he may 
go on to observe that the reference to Rabbi Abraham and the 
citing of Syriae and Arabic in the verses quoted above pertain 
specifically to Wheloe. After all, his given name was Abraham; 
he was vicar of St. Sepulchre’s, and his poem in the 1641 mis- 
cellany was, in one version, Hebrew. Moreover, he was professor 
of Arabie at Cambridge.'? But over against all this, it can be 
pointed out, the word poet may be of little significance since many 
a writer greater than Cleveland has now and again been foreed 
into his word-choice by the demands of rime. 


9 Ed. cit., p. 29. 

10 The texts of these with full bibliographical data may be found in The 
Anglo-Saxon Minor Poems, ed. E. V. Dobbie (New York, 1942). It may be 
noted that Wiilker, p. 19, and Adams, p. 70, cite Twysden’s volume as the first 
to contain Old English poetry. 

11 Wiilker, pp. 14-15, prints Wheloc’s Old English verses and comments: 
‘*Man sieht, dass sich dieses Gedicht weder durch Gedankenfiille noch durch 
Klarheit auszeichnet.’’ 

12 The title of a posthumous work of Wheloc is Quatuor Evangeliorum Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi versio Persica, Syriacam et Arabicam suavissime redolens, 
1657. 
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There remains, further, a chronological difficulty. ‘‘Smeety- 
mnuus,’’ though first published in 1647, is dated 1641 by both 
Berdan and Saintsbury, and Wheloe’s verses were printed in 1641. 
What evidence there is, in fact, suggests that Cleveland’s poem is 
the earlier. It is impossible, then, to conclude that Wheloc’s 
seventeenth-century experiment in Old English was in Cleveland’s 
mind when he referred to ‘‘a West Saxon poet.’’ It is logical, 
however, to suggest that Cleveland here refleets the interest in 
Old English studies at Cambridge in the early 1640’s, an interest 
encouraged by those who, like him, sided with Charles and one 
which was related to the study of the beginnings of English law, 
a subject to which Cleveland had proceeded in 1640. Beyond that, 
in our present state of knowledge, one may conjecture without 
coming to a positive conclusion. 


Louisiana State University HENRY BOSLEY WOOLF 





UNUSUAL OPINIONS IN 1725 AND 1716 


It is for his contributions to the Royal Society and not for his 
poetry that Defoe’s son-in-law, Henry Baker, is remembered, if 
remembered at all. Yet each of the prefaces to his two privately- 
printed volumes, Original Poems: Serious and Humourous (1725) 
and The Second Part of Original Poems: Serious and Humorous 
(1726), contains a remark that is worthy of note. In the first we 
read: ‘‘The several Pieces here put together . . . may serve for 
a natural History of my self, truly pointing out the Turn and 
Disposition of my Soul at the Time it gave them Birth.’’ This 
idea, which one might expect from Rousseau, sounds strangely 
introspective for 1725. 

The second preface has the sentence: 

In the Story of Valentino and Cleanthe, I have taken an unusual Liberty, of 
carrying on the Sense from one Line to another, without regarding those 
Bounds commonly assign’d, and confining it to the Rhyme; but when the 


Nature of a Tale is well considered, I believe this Freedom will not be much 
condemned, 


Baker accepts without question, it should be observed, the end- 
stopped heroic couplet as the norm for poetry; but for narratives 
he prefers and uses run-over lines. He uses such lines freely in 
his three pieces in blank verse (an unusual meter at this time) : 
‘“An Hymn to Jupiter’’, ‘‘The Meditation’’, and *‘ An Invocation 
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of Health’’, which are but slightly Miltonic in style. Yet he is 
not an incipient romanticist. In subject matter, tone, and salacious- 
ness he recalls Dryden and, like Dryden, he favored triplets, alex- 
andrines, and an occasional fourteener. 


The Johns Hopkins University Raymonp D. HAVENS 
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